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ABSTRACT 

This is one of a group of studies on faculty 
organization and faculty government. Fresno state College was studied 
for (1) the nature and effectiveness of the procedures that had been 
devised for faculty-administrative consultation, (2) the process of 
faculty and administrative participation in governance through the 
Academic Senate and selected Senate and college-wide committees, and 
(3) fundamental issues in faculty government and faculty 
participation in institutional decision making. The data were 
obtained from analysis of documents and interviews with 93 faculty 
members and administrators is imperative, and that arbitrary 
administrative action is unacceptable. The most pressing problem the 
College faces is that of turning a society divided by 
f actionaliza tion into an academic democratically governed community. 
At present, participants in the Senate and college-wide committees 
are polarized and politicized. (NF) 
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Introduction 
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ORIGIN OF THE STUDY 

When the Faculty Council of Fresno State College 
adopted the report of the Committee on Academic Reorgani- 
zation of the College (1965), it resolved that the re- 
organization should be evaluated after a three-year 
period. On April 29, 1968, the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed an ad hoc committee to arrange for an appraisal. 
Dean Kenneth H. Beesley served as chairman. 

Learning that the Center for Research and Devel- 
opment in Higher Education at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, was engaged in a study of faculty govern- 
ment, Dean Beesley asked Dr. T 0 R. McConnell, director 
of the Center's study, whether Fresno State College 
might be included. At that time the Center had planned 
to make intensive studies at three large, complex uni- 
versities — the University of California at Berkeley, 
the University of Illinois, and the University of Min- 
nesota. 

On July 2 o Dr. McConnell met with the members 
of the ad hoc committee who were available to explain 
the nature of the Center's project and to learn from 
them what the proposed Fresno study might include. 

Early in the fall the ad hoc committee addressed an in- 
quiry to Fresno State faculty members, asking first 
whether they believed that an evaluation should be con- 
ducted, and second, what the major phases of the investi- 
gation should include. Members of the Center staff re- 
viewed the suggestions of the ad hoc committee and the 
faculty, and decided tentatively that some, but not all, 
of the problems proposed could be studied within the 
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time available, that the Fresno study would be broadly 
relevant to the Center’s interest, and that the Center's 
research program could be adapted so that it would be 
relevant to some, but not all, phases of faculty govern- 
ment at the college. The staff of the Berkeley project 
also concluded that what might be learned at Fresno 
could make a significant contribution to the broad 
problems of governance in higher education. 

A Center group composed of Dr. McConnell, Dr. 
Harriet Stull, Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Stanislaus State College, and Messrs. Kenneth Mortimer 
and William Deegan of the Berkeley Center visited Fresno 
State on October 21 and 22, and interviewed 3.8 members 
of the faculty and administration to determine in de- 
tail what problems or issues might be investigated. 

After an analysis of these interviews, the 
Berkeley group decided that in its broad investigation 
it would be willing to include the college in place of 
the University of Illinois. Subsequent! the ad hoc 
committee approved the inclusion of the college in the 
Center's project. 



Topics Studied 



It was generally agreed at the October 21 ses- 
sion of the ad hoc committee that the Fresno phase of 
the study would emphasize: (l) the nature and effective- 

ness of the procedures that had been devised for faculty- 
administrative consultation, (2) the processes of faculty 
and administrative participation in governance through 
the Academic Senate and selected major Senate and col- 
lege-wide committees, and (3) fundamental issues identi- 
fied in the studies of consultation and joint participa- 
tion in decision making. 



Plan of the Investigation 

Against the background of discussions with the 
ad hoc committee and the preliminary interviews of 
October 21 and 22, the survey team devised three 
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schedules to serve as general guides for interviewing 
faculty members and administrators. Copies of these 
schedules may be obtained from the Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Education. The choice of 
persons to be interviewed was discussed at a meeting 
of the ad hoc committee on November 25. At that time 
the committee made suggestions as to which Senate and 
college committees might be included, the number of 
members of these committees who might be interviewed, 
other members of the faculty who might be interviewed, 
the administrators who should be included, and the 
schools wiiich should be involved through intei'views or 
study of documents. Most of these suggestions were 
followed, although, for various reasons, not all of 
the persons suggested were interviewed. In the end, 

75 interviews were conducted with faculty members and 
administrators in addition to the l 8 interviews which 
were held in October. 

It should be noted that after the list of inter- 
viewees was first made, the survey team announced that 
it would talk to any additional faculty members, admin- 
istrators, or students who requested an interview. Two 
staff members and one student volunteered. 

The final list of persons interviewed included 
the President, the Academic Vice President, the Execu- 
tive Vice President, the Chief Budget Officer, the Ex- 
ecutive Dean, the Dean of Graduate Studies, and the 
Deans of all seven schools. In addition, one or more 
members of the following committees were interviewed: 
the Executive Committee, the Committee on Committees, 
the Committee on Consultative Procedures, the Academic 
Policy and Planning Committee, the Personnel Committee, 
the Board on Rank and Promotion, and the Budget Commit- 
tee. The survey staff also interviewed l 6 additional 
faculty members in order to sample the widest possible 
range of views on ms/tters being investigated. 

School committee members interviewed included a 
limited number of members of such bodies as the Academic 
Council, the Personnel Committee, BORAP, and the Budget 
Committee. 

The interview sample was not strictly represen- 
tative of the faculty as a whole or of the complete 
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roster of college and school committees. However, the 
survey team believes that through the relatively large 
number of interviews conducted it became acquainted 
with the range of attitudes and issues concerning 
faculty governance held by members of the faculty and 
the administration. 

The research staff did not submit a questionnaire 
to a systematic sample of the faculty. Therefore, the 
survey group is not able to say how many members of the 
faculty took this or that position on matters at issue. 
But, this was not the objective; the purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to identify the major problems which the 
college itself should resolve through established, or 
perhaps more effectively organized, processes of faculty- 
administrative consultation. This the survey team 
believes it succeeded in doing. 



Limitations . In addition to those noted above, 
there were additional restrictions to the scope of 
the investigation. The study addressed itself to the 
internal governance of the college. Therefore, the 
report includes only incidental references to the State 
college system — its Trustees, its central administra- 
tion or its Academic Senate. Neither does the report 
refer, except incidentally, to the relationship of the 
college or the state college system to the State Depart- 
ment of Finance, or to other agencies of the state 
government. This is not to say that the relationship 
of the college to the state college system or to the 
state government is unimportant; on 'c,he contrary, 
these relationships have decided effects on the de- 
velopment of the college. But the survey team simply 
did not have the time, the staff, or the resources to 
make a systematic study of these external influences. 

The study also excluded the relationship of the college 
to its community — either its immediate environment or 
the region where it is located. Again, this is not to 
suggest that these relationships are unimportant. This 
is a subject for further investigation by the college 
or by a research agency. Likewise, the survey team 
did t investigate the influence of external faculty 
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organizations on faculty and college governance. The 
team contents itself with the observation that, as 
time goes on, these; external bodies may profoundly af- 
fect the character and the atmosphere of the College, 
as well as its internal governance. 



Organization of the Report . Part II discuss- 
es the composition, the functions, the operations, 
and the interrelationships of Senate and college com- 
mittees. Part III is concerned with such general 
problems as joint participation of faculty and adminis- 
tration in decision making; the role of educational 
leadership; the processes of formal consultation and 
informal communication in conducting the affairs of the 
college, with emphasis on consultative procedures as 
an example of faculty-administrative relationships; 
centralization and decentralization in decision making; 
and faculty polarization. 





Faculty Organization and 



Governance 



This part of the report is mainly concerned with 
the basic structure for the internal governance of the 
college. The principal topics discussed are: (l) the 

participation of administrators in the Academic Assembly 
and the Academic Senate, and in selected. Senate and 
college-wide conmittees ; (2) the structure and functions 
of these committees; and ( 3 ) faculty participation in 
the Academic Senate and in selected Senate and college- 
wide co mmi ttees. 

The report treats the faculty structure and the 
organization of the School c ommi ttees only as they re- 
late to Senate and college committees. 



THE ACADEMIC ASSEMBLY AND ACADEMIC SENATE 

The survey team has concluded that the composi- 
tion of the Academic Assembly and the Academic Senate 
is currently satisfactory; the method of representation 
is essentially sound. 

The composition of both the Academic Assembly 
and the Academic Senate sets the stage, so to speak, 
for joint faculty-administrative participation in 
decision making. The Constitution of the Assembly pro- 
vides that the academic and executive administrators 
shall be members of that body. The Constitution al so 
provides that the President and the two Vice Presidents 
of the college shall be ex officio members of the Aca- 
demic Senate. Eiirthermore , although there are no mem- 
bers of the central administrative staff on the four 
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Senate committees, administrative officers are ex of- 
ficio members of all major college-wide committees. 

The presence of administrative officers in the 
Assembly, tne Senate, and the major college committees 
permits two-way consultation between faculty members 
and administrators at all stages in the development of 
institution-wide policy. This relationship is consis- 
tent with the basic premise of the consultative pro- 
cedures which have been devised to govern the relation- 
ship between administrators and faculty. That premise, 
according to the Faculty Handbook (August 1968), states: 
"The ultimate purpose of consultative procedures shall 
be to guarantee full participation by faculty and aca- 
demic administrators in the formulation of policies and 
procedures affecting the administrative and academic 
environment jp. jj.” The survey team believes that such 
joint participation in decision making is the only sound 
basis for internal college governance. 



Deliberative Functions 

The survey team concluded that the Senate and 
college-wide committee structure is basically sound. 
However, the team recommends a change in the composition 
of the Committee on Committees to simplify the constitu- 
tional requirement that the Academic Senate shall appoint 
members of college committees in consultation with the 
President of the college (Constitution of the Academic 
Assembly, Article II, Section 6, A). 

There are many obstacles to the effective per- 
formance of deliberative bodies. One is size. The 
Fresno Academic Senate is relatively large, but not too 
large to deliberate and legislate effectively. Another 
obstacle is the obstruction of rational discussion by 
the membership itself. This takes the form of the sub- 
stitution of personal attack for substantive debate. 

Still another obstacle to the vitality of the faculty 
Senate is its failure to hold its own committees ac- 
countable by requiring them to report directly and fully 
to their parent body, and by exercising substantive 
review of their recommendations. 
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The survey team recommends that the Executive 
Committee should restore the Senate's prerogative of 
substantive review of reports and recommendations of 
both Senate and college committees. The team believes 
that only in this way can the Senate become an effective 
deliberative and policy-making body, and it is convinced 
that the Senate should perform this function. 



Student Participation 

The survey team has not studied the participa- 
tion of students in policy formation and decision making 
at the college. However, it wishes to commend the ad- 
ministration and faculty for including students in the 
membership of certain major college committees. There 
is every reason to believe that students can make a 
^ ignificant contribution to the educational policy and 
program and to the entire life of the institution. 
Fortunately, Fresno State is well on the way to fruit- 
ful collaboration among all the elements of the college 
community. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Of the eleven Executive Co mmi ttee members, four 
are specified in the Constitution of the Academic As- 
sembly. The President of the college, the Chairman, the 
Vice Chairman, and the Secretary of the Academic Senate. 
Of the seven remaining members, one must be chosen from 
among the state-wide Academic Senators. The other six 
members are elected from the Academic Senate for terms 
coinciding with their terms as Senators. The officers 
of the Executive Committee are the officers of the 
Academic Senate, who are elected by the Senate for one- 
year terms. The President attends the meetings regular- 
ly and participates fully in the discussions of the 
Committee, but refrains from voting on matters on which 
he will eventually have to rule. 

Tne survey team interviewed seven of the eleven 
members of the Executive Committee for 1968-69, and 
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fourteen of the total of twenty-one people who have 
served on the Committee since 1966. The interviews re- 
vealed that elections to the Executive Committee reflect 
the info r mal political composition of the Senate. The 
interviewees stated that two major groups compete in 
elections to the Committee and that the majority suc- 
ceeded in denying the minority any representation on 
the Committee for 1968-69. In previous years the 
minority had succeeded in winning a seat on the Com- 
mittee. The present monopoly was defended by its 
supporters as more efficient and less time-consuming 
than a divided Committee. However, the survey team's 
analysis of the Executive C ommi ttee minutes for 1967- 
68, and for 1968-69 up to February 24, 1969? revealed 
that meetings were as long and were held as frequently 
whether or not minority views were represented on the 
Committee. 

It was also said that minority views are well 
known to Committee members and do not need to be repre- 
sented on the Committee itself. These respondents said 
that because the Committee's meetings are open to 1 
members of the college staff, except when the Committee 
goes into one of its infrequent executive sessions, di- 
vergent views can be, and are, expressed in the meetings. 

The team interviewed approximately ten faculty 
members who either identified themselves as members of 
the minority or were so identified by others. These 
respondents argued that the minority is large enough to 
justify representation on the Committee. They also 
argued that such representation would enhance faculty 
morale and encourage minority participation in college- 
wide decision making. 

Certain respondents complained that the atmos- 
phere of the Committee's open meetings is not always 
conducive to free and full discussion. They declared 
that pressure groups often attend Committee sessions 
and that debate sometimes becomes personal and even 
acrimonious. Critics of the Committee asserted that 
they have not been permitted to debate issues fully, 
and that the Committee has not been receptive to sug- 
gestions from the floor. These criticisms are relevant 
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not only to t'> a matter of the Committee's composition 
but also to its constitutional and extra-constitutional 
functions. 



Formal Duties 



The Executive Committee's duties are specified 
in the Bylaws of the Academic Senate, Article XI, Sec- 
tion 1, A, as follows: 

1. The Executive Committee shall prepare the 
agenda for the Academic Senate meetings. 

2. The Executive Committee shall prepaie the 
agenda for Academic Assembly meetings. 

3. The Executive Committee shall receive all 
communications addressed to the Academic 
Assembly or the Academic Senate, and shall 
receive reports from college-wide and Senate 
committees. 

4. The Executive Committee may act for the Ac- 
ademic Senate under existing Senate policies 
when the Senate is not in session. 

5. The Executive Committee may act on matters 
not covered by Senate policy providing it 
purports to speak only for itself. 

6. The Executive Committee shall appoint a 
parliamentarian for meetings of the Academic 
Assembly, Academic Senate, and Executive 
Committee. 



Informal Activities 



A major source of concern among some faculty 
members was the question of the Executive Committee's 
authority to change the reports of standing College 
and Senate committees. An analysis of Executive Com- 
mittee minutes and interviews with members of the Ex- 
ecutive and other committees revealed that four types 
of action have been taken by the Executive Committee 
after receiving college-wide or Senate committee reports. 
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First, the Executive Committee on occasion has 
forwarded reports unchanged either to the Academic 
Senate or to the President for action. As far as the 
survey team is able to determine, the Executive Commit- 
tee, under accepted college policies and appeal pro- 
cedures, determines whether a matter will be referred 
directly to the President or to the Academic Senate. 

In practice, such matters as Senate resolutions, Bylaw 
changes, nominations of committee members, and major 
policy questions are sent to the Academic Senate. For 
example, during the fall of 1968 the Executive Committee 
referred such matters as the following to the Academic 
Senate: Class scheduling; changes concerning the Bud- 

get, Election, Rules, and Research Committees; resolu- 
tions on librarians * salaries; the San Francisco State 
College crisis; college relations with investigative 
bureaus; and a general education program. 

The Executive Committee referred directly to 
the President such matters as the following: A policy 

statement on ’’Solicitation, Acceptance arid Acknowledge- 
ment of Sifts ; ” a report of the Academic Policy and 
Planning (AP and P) Committee on admissions policy; 
recommendations on the Educational Opportunity Program; 
the abolition of Dead Week; the establishment of Black 
Studies and La Raza chairs; and a policy statement of 
the Committee on Committees. 

A second course of action which the Executive 
Committee has frequently followed is to refer reports 
back to the committees of origin for further action. 

For example, the AP and P Committee sent a report on 
admissions and registration to the Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee referred the report back to 
AP and P with instructions to consult with a Dean and 
a faculty member, both of whom had objected to the 
report. One week later the Executive Committee ac- 
cepted AP and P's revised report and forwarded it to 
the President for approval. 

The recommendation of the Student Affairs Com- 
mittee on relocation of the free speech area was also 
referred back to committee with instructions to con- 
sult with the Campus Planning and College Union Com- 
mittees. The revised report was passed by the Executive 
Committee one week later. 
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It should be noted that the chairmen of commit- 
tees whose reports are being considered are usually in 
attendance at Executive Committee meetings. After dis- 
cussion with members of the Executive Committee, the 
chairman of a reporting committee may accept changes 
in the report on behalf of his committee. 

Third, the Executive C ommi ttee may refer the 
report of one standing committee to another committee 
for further consideration. The recommendation of the 
AP and P Committee on a nepotism policy for the college 
was referred to the Personnel Committee for a recommen- 
dation. This type of action does not occur as frequent- 
ly as either of the two procedures described above. 

A fourth course of action is for the Executive 
Committee to change a committee report and forward it 
without formally referring it back to the original com- 
mittee. In at least one instar ce the AP and P Committee 
requested t licit its recommendation not be changed by the 
Executive Committee. This occurred with the recommenda- 
tion of January 6, 1969, on "Organizational Structure 
for Special Programs.” A more controversial case in- 
volved the roster of committees for 1968-69 submitted 
by the Committee on Committees. 



Authority 

The foregoing analysis of the Executive Commit- 
tee actions raises an important question: Does the 

Committee have the formal authority to change the re- 
ports of the other committees which are submitted to 
it? The answer should be lound in the provisions of 
the Constitution of the Academic Assembly and the By- 
laws of the Academic Senate setting forth the formal 
authority of the Executive Committee. 

There is some ambiguity in these documents as 
to whether the recommendations of Senate and college 
committees become the policy of the Academic Senate 
within 20 instructional days after submission to the 
Executive Committee, as stated in the Constitution of 
the Academic Assembly (Article II, Section 6), or after 
submission to the Academic Senate, as stated in the 
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Bylaws of the Academic Senate (Article XI, Section 1, 

B, D, E and F). It is clear, hoover, that the Execu- 
tive Committee has not been specifically delegated the 
authority to change the reports of either college or 
Senate committees. The Assembly has delegated many of 
its powers to the Senate, but the Senate has delegated 
to the Executive Committee the authority to act under 
existing policies only when the Senate is not in session. 
The survey team has concluded that the Executive Commit- 
TTT ha ^ no autho rity to change committee recommen dations. 

but rathe r must transmit them unchanged to the Senate 

o r the President or t o both l It may issue dissenting 
recommendations in a manner appropriate to the Faculty 
Handbook s definition of ’’recommendations /pp. 9-10/ " 

(This report discusses the Handbook's definition in * 

Part III . ) — 



Conclus ions 



The survey team reached the following conclu- 
sions: 

1 . Elections to the Executive Committee are 
along "political" lines. In 1968-69 the 
minority failed to win a voice on the Com- 
mittee. The survey team believes that it 
is unwise for the Committee to be composed 
entirely of one of the two major factions 

in the faculty. Such a monopoly may eventu- 
ally lead to severe morale problems. More- 
over, the team believes that, in the long 
run, the vitality and legitimacy of faculty 
government depend on open access by all in- 
dividuals and all parties to decision-making 
bodies. 

2. The Executive Committee is an important ve- 
hicle for contact between the President and 
the faculty. Debate occurs here before 
positions are solidified. The President re- 
frains from voting on matters on which he 
will have to rule. 

3 . The open meetings of the Committee are well 
attended and occasionally involve heated 
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discussions, which may hamper rather than 
encourage the free exchange of views and 
systematic analyses of issues. 

4. According to the Constitution of the Aca- 
demic Assembly and the Bylaws of the Aca- 
demic Senate, the Executive Committee is 
only a coordinating body, except when the 
Senate is not in session. In practice, how- 
ever, it has taken unto itself certain pow- 
ers not explicitly conferred on it, notably 
the substantive review and alteration of 
committee reports. 



Recommendat ions 



1. The survey team recommends that the powers 
of the Executive Committee be limited, as 
the Constitution and Bylaws provide, to 
those of an agenda and coordinating agency . 
The Executive Committee should transmit all 
Senate and college-wide committee reports 
directly to the Academic Senate and/or the 
President of the college without change. 

Although the Executive Committee 
has provided a useful means of contact be- 
tween the faculty and the President and a 
forum in which the latter might share ii 
important decisions, administrative-faculty 
relationships and an appropriate administra- 
tive voice can be maintained through other 
Senate and college committees. 

2. The survey team regards the expediting func- 
tion of the Executive Committee as an im- 
portant one. It suggests that the Chairman 
regularly convene meetings of the chairmen 
of major committees for the purpose of ex- 
pediting committee activities and providing 
liaison between committees prior to presenta- 
tion of their reports to the Academic Senate. 

3. The Executive Committee should develop a 
consent calendar for regular meetings of 
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the Academic Senate. This device will al- 
low the Senate to dispose of routine matters 
quickly and to concentrate on more important 
questions. An objection from the floor of 
the Senate should suffice to remove an item 
from fche consent calendar and place it on 
the regular agenda. 

4. The Executive Committee now has the power to 
act under existing Senate policies when the 
Senate is not in session or cannot be quickly 
convened. The survey team believes it should 
retain that power.. 

COMMITTEE OB COMMITTEES 

The Committee on Committees has seven members, 
who arc nominated from the membership of the Academic 
Senate by the .Executive Committee and confirmed by the 
Senate. In the past many faculty members have served 
concurrently on both the Executive Committee and the 
Committee on Committees. In the fall of .1968, four of 
the seven committee members were also on the Executive 
Committee. This has been chc "‘ r cd so that there is cur- 
rently only one person who sex /es on both committees. 



Functions 



The Committee on Committees, after consultation 
with the Executive Committee, is responsible for making 
nominations for committee appointments to the Academic 
Senate no later than May 15 of each year. The Committee 
also nominates members to committees when vacancies oc- 
cur. (Bylaws of the Academic Senate, Article XI. Sec- 
tion 3)* The Committee on Committees sends out a 
questionnaire seeking volunteers for service on commit- 
tees. Of 600 inquiries mailed, the Committee .received 
about 4'50 responses for 1968-69. The respondents were 
asked to rank the committees in order of their prefer- 
ence. The Committee on Committees also uses the Fresno 
State College General Catalogue and personal contacts 
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with department chairmen as sources of names for com- 
mittee service. 



Relationships with Phe Executive Committee 

The Committee on Committees submits its nomi- 
nations simultaneously to the Executive Committee and 
the President. On receipt of the nominations, the Ex- 
ecutive Co mmi ttee puts them on its own agenda, usually 
for consideration one week later. This presumably gives 
the Committee time to study the list. At the appropri- 
ate meeting of the Executive Committee, the nominations 
are discussed in executive session. At this point any 
changes suggested by either the Executive Committee or 
the President are considered. While no changes have 
been made by either party during the current academic 
year, in the spring of 1968 the Executive Committee 
changed the nomination list submitted by the Committee 
on Committees before forwarding the list to the Senate 
and without notifying the Committee on Committees of 
the changes. (These facts were derived from interviews 
with memb ers of both the Executive Committee and the 
Committee on Committees, as well as from the Minutes 
of the Academic Senate.) At the Senate meeting on June 
4, 1968, a member requested a ruling on the authority 
of the Executive Co mmi ttee to change the nominations 
of the Committee on Committees. The Rules Committee 
subsequently determined that 

The Co mmi ttee on Committees reports its 
recommendations directly to the Academic 
Senate, not through the Executive Com- 
mittee, but that at some point prior to 
this time it will consult with both the 
President and the Executive Committee. 

Neiihe*' the President nor the Executive 
Committee can make changes in these recom- 
mendations although they may ask the Senate 
to reject the recommendation ^Executive 
Committee Minutes, November 11 , 1968, 

p. 67. 
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The Executive Committee recommended that this 
ruling be accepted by the President, but the Minu tes 
bear no indication of his action. The survey team 
finds the determination by the Rules Committee to be 
consistent with the team's own analysis of the formal 
consultative procedures and its analysis of Executive 
Committee activities. However, the team believes that 
the requirement of consultation with the President 
should be observed and that notifying him of the nomi- 
nations before they are submitted to the Senate is not 
synonymous with consultation. 



Role of the President in Committee Nominations . 
The team observes that the ruling that the Commit- 
tee on Committees will consult with both the President 
and the Executive Committee prior to submitting its 
nominations to the Academic Senate means that it is 
incumbent on the Committee on Committees truly to con- 
sult and not merely to inform . Later in this report^ 
the survey team proposes a definition of consultation 
which involves full and free two-way discussions be- 
tween administrators and faculty bodies. In order to 
assure more adequate and meaningful consultation be- 
tween the President and the Committee, the team recom- 
mends changes in the membership of the C ommi ttee and 
in the method of its selection. 

1. The Committee on Committees should be com- 
posed of seven members, five of whom should 
be elected by the Senate from its merjber- 
ship, and one of whom should be appointed 
by the President. The seventh member of 
the Committee should be the President, or 
his representative, ex officio. The survey 
team believes that it is necessary for the 
Committee on Committees to have representa- 
tion from all major groups on the campus. 
This balance is most likely to be achieved 
if at least one member is appointed rather 
than elected. It is recommended that the 
appointment not be made until after the 
election, and that the primary purpose 
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should be to balance the Committee so that 
it includes representatives of minorities 
which may not win elections. 

2. The survey team recommence that the Presi- 
dent or his designate serve as an ex of- 
member , so that the Committee may 
have access to an important source of in- 
formation about prospective Committee mem- 
bers. As a member of the Committee, the 
President would also have an opportunity to 
discuss nominations confidentially. This 
recommendation reflects the team's belief 
that the faculty members and the President 
should consult one another prior to the 
time committee assignments become final. 

It should be emphasized that, as an ex 
officio member of the Committee, the Presi- 
dent would not have the power to veto Com- 
mittee nominations — hi s voice would be 
only one of seven. The Committee's nomi- 
nations would still have to be arrived at 
bj< democratic committee processes and 
eventually ratified by the entire Senate. 
The recommended arrangement would have the 
advantage of satisfying the constitutional 
requirement of prior consultation with the 
in the appointment of committees. 

3» Finally, the survey team sees no reason 
to consult the Executive Committee about 
nominations after the Committee on Commit- 
tees becomes an elected body. It therefore 
recommends that legislation be introduced 
to remove that requirement from the con- 
sultative procedures. 



ACADEMIC POLICY AND PLANNING COMMITTEE (AP AND P) 

The Bylaws of the Academic Senate specify that 
the Academic Policy and Planning Committee shall con- 
sist of at least nine members, but that the Academic 
Senate may approve a larger number. These members are 
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nominated by the Committee on Committees after con- 
sultation with the Executive Committee, and are ap- 
pointed by the Academic Senate. The Bylaws further 
require that at least two members shall be m emb ers 
of the Academic Senate, that at least two shall be 
students appointed by the Student Council, and that 
the Academic Vice President of the college shall serve 
as an ex officio memoer. No more than four members 
shall be from one school, and no member of the Execu- 
tive Committee may be a member of the AP and P Com- 
mittee. The term of service is three years, with 
approximately one-third elected each year. 

The function of this Committee makes it par- 
ticularly important that diverse points of view be 
represented. The Bylaws specify some diversity with 
the provisions that faculty, administration, and stu- 
dents shall be represented, and that no one school can 
have a majority of the members. Faculty members from 
five schools serve on the present Committee. 

There are kinds of diversity not specified in 
the Bylaws which are also important. There was gener- 
al agreement among Committee members who were inter- 
viewed that both "liberals" and "conservatives" are 
represented on the Committee. This variety apparently 
resulted from the efforts of a number of people who 
believed that a balanced committee was essential. The 
considerable differences in the length of time that 
members of the Committee have been on the faculty also 
contributes to diversity of points of view. 

The Bylaws of the Academic Senate give the 
AP and P Committee responsibility "for recommending 
college-wide policies on such matters as, but not 
limited to, admissions, curriculum, research, staffing, 
space, and campus development.” Thus, the Committee 
is charged with the development of policy relating 
to the academic program and its various ramifications - 
The academic program is, of course, at the heart of 
the college, and the faculty is primarily responsible 
for its development. In the past three years the Com- 
mittee has made recommendations and initiated actions 
significantly affecting the educational program. 
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The AP and P Committee has responsibility for 
recommending the establishment of new majors, depart- 
ments, divisions, and schools. Once established, how- 
ever, the departments and schools have a substantial 
degree of autonomy in determining their curricula. 

The Committee delegated faculty review of course pro- 
posals primarily to the departments and schools when 
it recommended the abolition of the College Curriculum 
Committee. Now a new course may be offered when a 
department has the approval of a school curriculum 
committee (if one exists), the school Dean, and the 
Academic Vice President. The Committee depends on the 
faculty staffing formula and on the judgment and in- 
fluence of the Academic Vice President to minimize the 
proliferation of courses. 

The Committee proposed a new general education 
program which was approved by the Academic Senate. 
Within broad guidelines recommended by the Co mmi ttee, 
each department will determine which courses it will 
designate or accept for the general education program. 

Also, the AP and P Committee has provided an 
avenue for the introduction of experimental programs 
and has spent a substantial amount of time on policy 
and administrative matters concerning them. Sub- 
committees responsible to the main committee developed 
and supervised the Educational Opportunity Program, the 
Experimental College, and the Black Studies and La 
Raza chairs. The Committee views its administrative 
responsibility for such new programs as lasting only 
until an appropriate place is found for them in the 
college structure. The Committee also has responsi- 
bility for other subcommittees which supervise the 
Honors Program and the Teacher Education Program. 

The Committee attempts to keep the faculty 
fully informed of all problems or proposals under con- 
sideration. It distributes minutes to departments, 
encourages faculty members to attend regular meetings 
of the Committee, and holds open hearings on important 
controversial issues. 

The pressure of a long agenda has given the 
AP and P Committee little time to discuss the future 
character of the college. It is revealing to note that 
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the Committee took little part in the recent revision 
of the College Master Plan, although one would expect 
that preparing such a plan would be one of its primary 
responsibilities. In point of fact, the Master Plan 
was drawn up in the office of the Academic Vice Presi- 
dent in consultation with the schools, and the Commit- 
tee gave it only token approval. The s m a ll role which 
the Committee played was accepted by the members for 
different reasons. These included lack of time, doubts 
about the value of long-range planning, or a conviction 
that the future was best reached by making one decision 
at a time and evaluating the implications of each action. 
The Committee members do not appear to see the Master 
Plan as a vehicle for expressing a comprehensive edu- 
cational philosophy. In practice, the Plan appears to 
be little more Lhan a compilation of the proposed majors 
and graduate programs agreed to at any one time by the 
schools and the administration. 



Relationships with Other Committees 

The Academic Policy and Planning Committee ap- 
points the members of its subcommittees. After being 
given a general charge, the subcommittee works relative- 
ly independently unless it requests assistance. The 
chairman of the parent committee maintains contact with 
the subcommittees, and in addition a member of the AP 
and P Committee is assigned responsibility for liaison 
with each subcommittee. The subcommittee makes recom- 
mendations which the parent committee in practice usual- 
ly accepts. Each subcommittee makes an annual report 
to the Committee. The respondents who discussed the 
subcommittees expressed general satisfaction with the 
relationships between them and the mail 'ommittee. 

The Academic Policy and Planning Committee is 
a committee of the Academic Senate. It therefore trans- 
mits its recommendations to the Executive Committee. 
Opinions differ concerning the amount of change that 
the Executive Committee has made in AP and P recommen- 
dations, but all agree that it has made substantial 
revisions. The AP and P Committee may revise its 
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recommendations after the Executive Committee returns 

tee^v rfvL re th nSlderati0n ’ ° r the Commit- 

ferrS if ^ tb recommendations without formal re- 
ferral if m the judgment of the chairman of AP and P 

not resuIt in revisi °“ ° “ 

Communication between the two committees is 

tions ° f the eXcha ^ e of bitten communica- 

« anrf^ =? ^ 6S ’ “ d a ttendance by the chaiiroaHf 
AP and P at all meetings of the Executive Committee. 

oince programs recommended by a? and P af*fv^4- 
levels of funding and distribution of res^ces fff 
fective liaison with the Budget Committee in essential 
The functions of the Budget Committee and its relatinn* 
Ship with AP and P are discussed in“ StefLctlol 

Committees which are variously titled exist at 
the school level, with responsibilities parallel i no- 

Mttee° f Sere°f 626 A ^ smic *° lic y Planning Com- 
ttee. There does not appear to be need for inter- 

Affenda ^ maj ° r ° r de P art ^nt is involved. 

Agenda items come to AP and P from the office of the 

Academic Vice President and other administrative Zlts 

individual^ 6 C ?™ uttee > self-formed ad hoc committees! 
ndividual faculty members, and school councils, but 

only infrequently from a school curriculum or acadel-„ 
development committee. For the most part, the delX- 
tion of curriculum development to the schools hac hfrj 
the effect of ending the frequent infraction £t w ^ 
chool and college committees that existed previously. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 



1 . 



e AP and p Committee provides a forum for 
general discussion of significant academic 
questions. A broad spectrum of viewpoints 
is represented. The atmosphere of the 
Committee’s deliberations appears to en- 
coursge a reasonable expression of sharply 
differing views. This function of the 

Committee is important and should be con- 
tinued. 
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2. The Committee provides a point of entry for 
academic innovation, and in so doing has 
made room for experimentation and flexi- 
bility. Two questions need to be raised 
concerning changes in the academic program: 
(A) Do they reflect growth by accretion 
rather than by plan? (B) Is there pro- 
vision for systematic evaluation of new 
programs? The Committee should not itself 
undertake such evaluation, but should 
recommend the agency to do so, presumably 
the Office of Institutional Studies. Ex- 
perimental programs should be evaluated in 
relation to their own goals and to the 
larger purposes of the college. 

3. The Committee has net only accepted re- 
sponsibility for recommending educational 
programs, but has frequently become in- 
volved in their administration as well. 

The survey team recognizes the need for a 
college-wide agency for general supervision 
and adminis oration of programs which do not 
fit easily into the usual structure, but 
believes that the Academic Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee should not be the agency. 

It is proper, however, for the Committee 
to make recommendations concerning the 
placement, academic development, evaluation, 
and administration of new, and especially, 
experimental programs. The team applauds 
the recent steps the Committee has taken 
to divest itself of administrative respon- 
sibilities. 

4. The AP and P Committee appears to have been 
more likely to respond to proposals for 
innovation than to initiate them. This 
situation may be the result of the Commit- 
tee's long agenda and the administrative 
responsibilities it still discharges. The 
Committee should now take more initiative 
in educational planning and innovation. 
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5. Decisions made by the AP and P Committee 
have gone far toward decentralizing faculty 
responsibility for development and review 
of curricula and for the general education 
program. A periodic examination of the 
educational effect of these decisions should 
be made by the Committee, perhaps as a joint 
effort with the appropriate school committees. 

6. The Coramittee should consider proposals from 
its subcommittees as recommendations to tlj.e 
parent committee, and in the process of formu- 
lating final proposals the latter should con- 
tinue to work closely with its subcommittees. 

7. The survey team believes that the AP and P 
Committee should be the agency responsible 
for making policy recommendations concerning 
academic matters directly to the Academic 
Senate, as the Bylaws provide. 

8. The Committee played only a token role in 
developing the College Master Plan. One of 
its most important functions should be to 
make long-range projections for the college. 



PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 

The Personnel Committee is composed of eight 
members, seven of whom are elected faculty members who 
do not hold the position of department chairman, Dean 
of a school, or division director. The eighth member, 
ex officio, is the Academic Vice President of the col- 
lege. The seven elected members serve three-year terms* 

approximately one-third of the members are elected each 5 
year. 



Functions 



The Bylaws of the Academic Senate make the 
following charge: 
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The Faculty Personnel Committee 
shall be the deliberative body of the 
faculty on personnel policy and admin- 
istration. Its function is to assist 
the executive officers of the college 
in formulating and administering policies 
and procedures through study, review, 
counsel, and recommendation. The scope 
of personnel matters coming within its 
purview include: tenure, academic free- 

dom, leave of absence, appointment, re- 
lease, dismissal, professional relations, 
promotion and grievances. 



Personnel Policy . The role of the Personnel Com- 
mittee in policy formulation and recommendation is not 
as great as the description in the Bylaws would suggest. 
In part, this diminished role results from determina- 
tions of policy by agencies outside the college. For 
example, aspects of sabbatical leave policy are deter- 
mined by the Trustees of the California State Colleges , 
and policy on reappointment and tenure appears to be 
derived from Title 5 of the Administrative Cod e. In 
any case, it would appeal- that the Co mmi ttee has chosen 
to deal with responsibilities other than policy making. 
Thus, at the request of the Personnel Committee, the 
Executive Committee appointed an ad hoc committee to 
review the Interim Personnel Document. Moreover, al- 
though the Personnel Committee, after holding hearings, 
did approve the recently proposed hiring guidelines, 
these were initially developed in the office of the 
Academic Vice President. The initiative in policy de- 
velopment does not appear to rest with the Committee. 



Personnel Administration . The Personnel Commit - 
tee is also the college-wide faculty body charged with 
making recommendations to the administration concerning 
retention, tenure, and leaves; recommendations concern- 
ing promotions are made through BORAP. 
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Recommendations on retention and tenure origi- 
nate in the consultative body of the department. The 
Interim Document provides that the Personnel Committee 
“shall review all faculty departmental and other unit 
recommendations with respect to retention and tenure 
and shall forward to the appropriate executive officer 
reactions to the recommendations as submitted. " The 
description of the Committee review given the team 
suggests that the Committee in point of fact makes 
what is essentially a procedural review. If no in- 
consistencies in recommendations or irregularities in 
procedures are found, Committee approval is typically 
automatic. 

Recommendations for leaves are approved by the 
departments and Deans concerned before being submitted 
to the Personnel Committee. The Committee needs to 
give only token attention to requests for leave without 
pay. Developing a priority list for sabbatical leaves, 
however, consumes a great deal of Committee time be- 
cause there are substantially more requests than there 
are leaves to be granted. Preparing recommendations on 
sabbatical leaves, tenure, and retention appears to 
occupy a laige portion of the Committee's time. 

The grievance procedures and the procedures for 
handling charges of unprofessional conduct involve the 
Personnel Committee at several points. The Committee 
advises the faculty member involved on procedures, and 
a Committee member serves as chairman of a hearing 
panel. The report of the hearing panel is given a pro- 
cedural check by the Committee and then is forwarded to 
the President. 



Relationships with Other Committees 

The Personnel Committee receives agenda items 
from the Executive Committee and makes recommendations 
on personnel policy to the Executive Committee. The 
Personnel Committee typically does not consult with the 
Executive Committee until it has discussed an item and 
arrived at tentative conclusions. The Executive Com- 
mittee has on occasion overruled recommendations made 
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by the Personnel Committee as, for example, when the 
latter recommended that it should turn over to another 
co mmi ttee the task of determining which faculty members 
should be honored as distinguished professors. The 
Executive Committee tends to repeat work done by the 
Personnel Co mmi ttee when considering the latter's recom- 
mendations . 

Beyond approving the policy under which the 
Board on Rank and Promotion operates, the Personnel. 
Committee does not appear to have any other connection 
with BORAP, although the latter is technically a sub- 
committee of Personnel. 



S chool Personnel Committees . The relationship 
between The college and school personnel committees 
was explored by an examination of the documents and 
by interviews . The documents of five schools , to- 
gether with those describing the College Personnel Com- 
mittee, were studied. The functions of the school 
committees differ somewhat from school to school, and 
they also differ in some ways from those of the college 
committee, but there are a number of parallel functions. 
At both levels the personnel committees are charged 
with developing personnel policy, with reviewing the 
retention and tenure recommendations , and with handling 
grievances. It would be reasonable to expect, there- 
fore, that a functional relationship exists between 
the two levels. In point of fact, little evidence of 
such a relationship was found in the interviews with 
school and college committee members even where parallel 
functions obtain. One explanation may be that the 
school committees do not in practice perform certain 
functions described in their documents. For example, 
the interviews did not reveal any review of retention 
and tenure recommendations by three school committees, 
regardless of what the documents stated. In one situa- 
tion, the school personnel committee is informed by the 
Dean of the tenure and retention recommendations made 
by the departments, but there is no committee review. 

In another school, the documents provide for the com- 
mittee to have access to confidential files, but there 



; 
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is no need to consult then since the committee does not, 
in fact, review the personnel recommendations. In ef- 
fect, the documents of these schools have been revised 
by practice to omit faculty review of certain personnel 
recommendations at the school level; the path fcr recom- 
mendations on tenure and retention runs from department 
to Doan to College Personnel Committee. 

Another explanation for the lack of functional 
interaction between the two levels may simply be that 
the respective roles of the school and college commit- 
tees are not clearly defined. In the description of 
grievance procedures, for example, the college document 
makes no reference to the school personnel c ommi ttee, 
although it does mention the administrative officers of 
the school. The assumption would be that the first 
step in a grievance procedure should be to contact the 
college committee, yet the school documents include the 
ha n dling of grievances among the functions of their 
personnel committees. One of the school documents gives 
the faculty member the right to decide whether he will 
start grievance procedures with the school or the col- 
lege committee. 

The rack of any broad-scale, systematic inter- 
action between the committees was commented on by the 
persons interviewed. Additional evidence on this point 
was revealed when knowledgeable members of the college 
committee were unacquainted with the work of the school 
committees, or even of their number. This situation 
is in sharp contrast to the clearly defined relation- 
ship among the department, school, and and college levels 
in the Board on Rank and Promotion documents. 

The survey team is not recommending a substantial 
elaboration of the documents to correct the ambiguous 
status of the school committee in personnel matters re- 
lating to tenure and retention. However, it may be im- 
portant to det inline why the role of the school coranit- 
tee is clear-cut in connection with promotions, but not 
with tenure and retention. No matter what the documents 
say, the pull of the department appears to be so strong 
in tenure that by common consent the documentary pro- 
visions are ignored. It is important that a conscious 
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decision be made about the respective roles of the de- 
partment, the school, and the college in these personnel 
matters. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. The Bylaws and the Interim Document give 
major responsibility to the Personnel Com- 
mittee for recommendation of personnel 
policy, the operation of faculty grievance 
procedures, and review of recommendations 
on retention, promotion, and tenure. The 
definition of responsibility given to the 
Committee seems to be essentially sound. 

No change is recommended. 

2. The Personnel Committee as presently con- 
stituted is able to carry on its delibera- 
tions with the viewpoints of both faculty 
and administration represented. The survey 
team believes that the presence of the Aca- 
demic Vice President on this Committee is 

a wise arrangement and should be continued. 

3. A primary responsibility of the Personnel 
Committee is to make policy recommendations 
relating to personnel matters. In the 
opinion of the survey team, the Personnel 
Committee has not taken sufficient leader- 
ship in such matters as revision of the 
Interim Document or development of hiring 
guidelines. It is iinportant for the Com- 
mittee to receive suggestions from all 
sources, but coherent personnel policies 
emerge only when thoughtful consideration 
can be given to the interrelationships 
among the elements of personnel policy, and 
to any possible omissions. Such thoughtful 
consideration can come only from a committee 
which devotes time to this end. 

At least cne respondent suggested 
that the Personnel r mmittee should not act 
on recommendations for retention and tenure 
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if it is also to be involved in the griev- 
ance system only procedurally. Although the 
chairman of the grievance panel is a m emb er 
of the Personnel Committee, he does not have 
a vote on the substance of the grievance 
issue, but is charged with the responsibili- 
ty of determining that proper procedures 
are observed. 

4. In order to have time to give more consid- 
eration to policy, the Personnel C ommi ttee 
should find ways to deal with the substan- 
tial amount of personnel administration for 
which it is responsible. A standing sub- 
committee could be established to determine 
priorities among persons recommended for 
sabbatical leave. The policy which governs 
this subcommittee *s procedures should, of 
course, be formulated or at least approved 
by the Personnel C ommi ttee. 

5. The time required for review of tenure and 
retention recommendations is substantial. 
Nevertheless, in the judgment of the survey 
team, the Personnel Committee should con- 
tinue to review tenure and retention recom- 
mjndations from the departments. Its present 
review tends to be procedural; the team 
urges that this review be made substantive. 
The quality of the persons who are retained 
and who are added to the tenured faculty 
should be the concern of the entire college. 

6. The school Personnel Committees do not appear 
to be reviewing some personnel matters with 
which they are charged. The survey team rec- 
ommends that they should exercise substantive 
faculty review cf departmental recommenda- 
tions on retention and tenure. 

A further recommendation about the relationship 
between the BORAPs and the Personnel Committees will be 
included in the next section on BORAP. 
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BOARD ON RANK AND PROMOTION (BORAP) 

The college BORAP is composed of five members 
elected by the faculty. Members serve three-year terms 
and are not eligible for re-election until an interval 
of one year after their terms have expired. No more 
than two members of the Board can be from any one school. 
Only full-time tenured professors and principal voca- 
tional instructor.*; who are below the position of depart- 
ment chairman are eligible for membership on the Board. 
All members of the faculty who are eligible for election 
to the Board or whose promotion can be recommended to 
the Board are eligible to vote. 

The college Bylaws provide that the college 
Personnel Committee shall establish a standing sub- 
committee which shall be designated as the Board on 
Rank and Promotion. The purposes of the Board are: 

1. To develop, for the Personnel Committee's 
review, policy recommendations related 
to promotion in rank and advancement in 
class. 

2. To present to the President each year its 
recommendations with respect to promotion 
priorities of the college staff. 

As stated previously, BORAP is a subcommittee 
of the Personnel Committee. BORAP does not appear to 
have any significant relationships with committees other 
than Personnel. Generally, the function of the Person- 
nel Committee is to deal with policy on tenure, academic 
freedom,, leaves of absence, appointment, promotion in 
rank, release, dismissal, and professional relations 
and grievances. The functions of BORAP are to present 
to the President its recommendations with respect to 
promotion priorities, and to develop for the Personnel 
Committee's review policy recommendations concerning 
promotion in rank and advancement in class. Relation- 
ships between BORAP and Personnel are clear at the 
college level, although there is some faculty dissatis- 
faction with the Personnel Committee, which is currently 
under study. The school BORAPs appear to be functioning 
adequately, although relationships between school person- 
nel committees and school BORAP committees are somewhat 
nebulous . 
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Problems in the BORAP System 



Of all the committees surveyed in the report, 
the various BORAPs appear to be the ones that operate 
most consistently with the duties and procedures speci- 
fied for them in the documents. Nevertheless, some 
problems do exist. First, and most importantly, there 
is a growing and serious philosophical split concerning 
policy on promotion. One group of faculty members feels 
that a~l 1 possible promotions should be made, because of 
the needs of people in the system for both financial and 
professional advancement. This group registers dissatis- 
faction over unfilled positions. A second group of 
faculty feels that promotions should depend on carefully 
evaluated qualifications. This second group takes the 
position that the academic standing of the college is 
at stake in the rigorousness with which clear-cut quali- 
fications for promotion are applied in individual cases. 

A second problem arises from the lack of clear 
and uni form criteria for promotion. The faculty docu- 
ments provide that M each school and department may em- 
ploy its own set of criteria for promotion which may be 
more detailed but not less restrictive than those con- 
tained in the Faculty Handbook . " This lack of uniformity 
presents a difficult problem when the college BORAP has 
one position available with two candidates who have been 
judged by two different departments or schools on some- 
what different criteria. Another problem arises when a 
choice must be made between the promotion of an older 
man close to retirement (so he can get higher benefits) 
or a youn g er man of superior qualifications. 

The problem of uni formity of criteria in advance- 
ment was best s umme d up by one respondent who said, "Per- 
haps we could get all the criteria plugged into a comput- 
er and simply run the cards through, but I prefer to deal 
with human errors in this matter.” However, human judg- 
ment might be greatly improved if criteria were defined 
more clearly and explicitly and methods of securing rele- 
vant data were carried out more adequately. For example, 
devices for securing valid and reliable evidence on 
teaching effectiveness — the first criterion for promo- 
tion listed on page 50 of the Faculty Handbook — should be 
adopted and systematically applied. 
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Finally, some respondents suggested that it is 
possible for a school to "load" its BORAP list by giv- 
ing high priority to relatively unqualified candidates 
as a means of forcing their promotion. While this is 
indeed a possibility, it also appears to be somewhat 
improbable. The vital importance of promotions to all 
parties concerned — the individuals, the schools, and 
the college — appears to have generally precluded this 
kind of manipulation so far. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



Generally, it appears that the BORAP committees 
function well. However, there are several factors which 
the college should consider as means of making the pro- 
motion process more effective. 

1. Advancement should be based on the qualifi - 
cations of the candidates, not merely on the 
availability of openings at higher ranks . 
Furthermore , the survey team strongly dis- 
approves the present practice of virtually 
automatic advancement from one step to 
another within ranks. The practices of 
making as many promotions as are possible 
and of automatic advancement within ranks 
can easily produce academic mediocrity. 

2. More effective liaison between the BORAP 

and personnel committees should be developed, 
especially at the school level. The possi- 
bility of combining the school BORAP and 
personnel committees into one committee 
should be considered. The present school 
committees do not function effectively in 
relation to personnel. Combining the two 
committees into one might facilitate more 
effective consideration of personnel ques- 
tions at the school level without unduly 
burdening the members of the committee. 

There j s much to be gained with respect 
both to policy formation and evaluation of 
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qualifications by having a single committee 
perform both functions. 

3« Unless the work load clearly precludes it, 
the Personnel and BORAP Committees should 
also be combined at the college level, for 
the same reasons advanced for consolidation 
at the lower level. This Committee's time 
might be saved by having the office of the 
Academic Vice President, who should be an 
ex officio member of the combined Committee, 
provide needed clerical service, such as 
assembling folders, supplying statistical 
data, etc. It should be understood, of 
course, that the administrative office 
would play only a facilitating, rather than 
a determining role in the work of what is 
essentially a faculty committee. 

4. The criteria for promotion should be re- 
examined, more clearly defined, and more 
effectively applied than they now axe. The 
present statement of qualifications is vague 
and open to different interpretations. Cri- 
teria for advancement should reflect the 
goals of the college and the balance to be 
attained among them. This, of course, re- 
quires the college to develop a clear state- 
ment of objectives and well-defined means 
of attaining them. 

5* The potential for manipulating the BORAP 
system by loading the promotion lists as 
noted above is real, although no evidence 
has been found that this has occurred as 
yet. The possibility of manipulation should 
be carefully studied and effective measures 
to avoid it should be devised and consistent- 
ly applied. 



BUDGET COMMITTEE 

The College Budget Committee is compos ed of nine 
members appointed by the Academic Senate, with no more 
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than four from any one school. None shall be a member 
of the Executive Committee; at least two shall be mem- 
bers of the Academic Senate. The chief financial offi- 
cer of the college is a member ex officio. There is 
one student member. The term of the faculty members is 
three years, with one-third of the members elected each 
year. The chairman is elected by the members of the 
Committee. 



Interviews 



The research team interviewed the chairman of 
the College Budget Committee, the chairmen of budget 
committees in two school, and the Dean of a school in 
which there is no special budget committee. The Acad emi c 
Vice President and the Business Manager were also con- 
sulted about the budgeting process. Several budget 
documents were made available, including memoranda by 
the Business Manager on "Preparation of the 1968-69 
Support Budget Request" and on "Formulas and Guidelines 
for Instructional Positions." 

Interviews with other administrative officers 
touched on the functions of the Budget Committee and 
its relations with other committees. 



Functions 



The Bylaws of the Academic Senate provide 

that: 

The Budget Committee shall review, formu- 
late, and make recommendations with respect 
to budget planning and resource use as they 
affect the college. The Committee shall be 
responsible for recommending policy on all 
college budget decisions with respect to 
apportioning resources among the various 
schools and divisions of the college. 
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Activities 



It is apparent that the Budget Committee has 
not yet begun to perform all of the broad functions 
assigned to it by the Bylaws of the Academic Senate. 

Much of the business referred to the Committee concerns 
such matters as the distribution of travel funds rather 
than the broad allocation of resources in the college. 

The Academic Vice President has not asked the Committee 
to propose guidelines for the allocation of staff am<"> ng 
the schools and divisions. Only this year has he begun 
to send the Committee a record of staff allocations, 
and this for informational purposes only. The requests 
of the schools and divisions for additional instructional 
staff are submitted directly to the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs; they do not flow through the Budget 
Com m ittee, and to date, at any rate, the Vice President 
has not asked the Committee to comment on the requests 
of the schools or to offer advice either on specific 
proposals or on the principles under which the staff 
allocations might be made. 

The equipment category is one of the largest in 
the college budget. At present it is allocated among 
the schools by the Academic Vice President. At least 
one respondent said that although equipment is one of 
the largest budget items, the Budget Committee may be 
so uninformed about the detailed needs of schools and 
departments as to make it desirable for an administra- 
tor to continue to make the specific allocations. 

Requests for noninstructional support are si’b- 
mitted to the Business Manager, who reviews them before 
submitting the proposed college budget to the Chancellor's 
office. After the approved budget is finally transmitted 
to the college by the Chancellor, the Business Manager 
makes the internal, allocations of equipment, operating 
expense, secretarial assistance, clerical help, etc., 
on the basis of his appraisal of departmental and school 
needs. These allocations are reviewed with the Deans, 
one by one. The Budget Committee has not be concerned 
with the distribution of funds for noninstructional 
support . 
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Budget Policy 

It was difficult for the survey team to dis- 
cover exactly how the budget is made, and it is ap- 
parent that many members of the faculty share this 
mystification. The Business Manager, however, has 
tried to provide information to the Budget Committee 
on the bases for construction of the college budget. 

Under date of December l8, 1966, he sent the Committee 
a memorandum on "Formulas, guidelines and standards 
used to establish need and to request positions for 
the instinct ional and library functions in annual bud- 
get requests. 11 This memorandum supplied information on 
the formulas which, in large part, determine the oper- 
ating budget for the institution. These formulas cover 
instructional positions, the so-called suoport staff, 
and equipment. It has been said that the budget is so 
determined by explicit formulas that it would be vir- 
tually possible for a central administrative officer 
of the college to submit a proposed budget to the 
Chancellor's office without any prior submissions from 
the schools and divisions. 

The Budget Committee has reviewed budget fo mu- 
las and has urged the state-wide Academic Senate to 
propose that the formulas be revised and updated. 

The Chancellor's office follows a policy of sub- 
mitting requests for the financing of new programs and 
for program augmentation outside and beyond the s ums 
generated by formulas. In recent practice, the Depart- 
ment of Finance has not been generous in approving such 
proposals, and even when they have survived the actions 
of the Department and the appropriations of the legis- 
lature, the Governor has eliminated most of them. For 
example, in the last budget the only augmentation ap- 
proved for the state college system was for an expansion 
of data processing equipment and staff. 

It is apparent that the failure to secure sup- 
port for new programs and for the strengthening of those 
already in existence has hindered the educational de- 
velopment of the college. Furthermore, the lack of 
developmental funds has in effect curtailed the functions 
of the Budget Committee. 
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Nevertheless, our respondents said that the 
Committee should be concerned with the allocation of 
major resources, especially those allocated for aug- 
mentation and new programs. It was said that the Bud- 
get Committee wishes to set up guidelines for the 
allocation of staff among the schools and divisions 
and to provide the central administration with a list 
of recommended priorities. It was also said that such 
recommendations should not tie the hands of the Academ- 
ic Vice President, who presumably will continue to sub- 
mit his own recommendations for the allocation of re- 
sources according to his perception of those special 
needs of the several schools which may Justify excep- 
tions to the broad guidelines proposed by the Budget 
Committee. The survey staff found no desire on the 
part of the respondents with whom it discussed the 
functions of the Budget Committee for the Committee to 
review and propose detailed budget items. The survey 
team concurs that it would be unwise for the Committee 
to attempt to make a line-item budget. 



Relationships with Other Committees 



There appears to be insufficient liaison of 
collaboration between the Budget Committee and the AP 
and P Committee. In the Judgment of one respondent, 
at least, the AP and P Committee has been insufficiently 
concerned about the means of funding the programs it 
approves, although it expects to have these programs 
financed. 

For example, the AP and P Committee may propose 
a new program requiring instructional, staff; but since 
no students will be involved at that stage to generate 
faculty positions, the cost of instruction either has 
to be taken "off the top" of the instructional alloca- 
tion for the college, or the necessary funds or staff 
must be contributed by one or more schools or divisions. 
Such adjustments may be necessary when new graduate pro- 
grams are established or an experimental college created. 

It was suggested that the recommendations of the 
AP and P Committee involving budgetary resources and 
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allocations should be transmitted to the Budget Commit- 
tee for consideration and possible recommendation. The 
survey team concurs with this suggestion, but it does 
not propose that the latter committee should exercise 
control over the educational, programs recommended by 
the AP and P Committee. Without disturbing the educa- 
tional priorities proposed by AP and P, the Budget 
Committee should advise the AP and P Committee and the 
Academic Vice President of the problems of availability 
and allocation of resources, as these considerations 
may affect the recommendations of the AP and P Commit- 
tee. 



Lack of Master Planning 

Even if the Budget Committee should concern it- 
self with the broad allocation of resources among the 
programs and organizational units of the college, it 
would be severely handicapped by the fact that the col- 
lege really has not charted its directions. Until long- 
range plans are made, there will really be no way of 
shaping the educational program intelligently and of 
determining priorities for financial support. 



Budgetary Flexibility 

One of the most serious and frustrating difficul- 
ties under which the state colleges have had to labor is 
excessive budgetary control by the State Finance Depart- 
ment and, in some instances, by the Chancellor’s office. 
Beginning with the Strayer Committee report of 1947, 
each major survey of higher education in California has 
recommended that the general control and review of ex- 
penditures in the state colleges should be placed in 
the hands of the governing authority of the colleges 
and its executive officer. The Master Plan of i960 
asserted that, subject to the control of the legisla- 
ture and the Governor over the general level of support 
for the colleges, the governing board of the system 
should be given full responsibility for the expenditure 
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of funds appropriated to it. "Line-item, pre-audit, 
and other detailed fiscal controls by the State Depart- 
ment of Finance should be terminated, " said the Master 
Plan. "Full fiscal authority should be vested in the 
governing board. ” Gfood administrative practice would 
require the governing board to delegate a large measure 
of authority to the Chancellor, with the expectation 
that he, in turn, would delegate a large degree of fis- 
cal authority over internal operations to the Presidents 
of the colleges. 

As a matter of fact, somewhat greater flexibility 
in fiscal administration and somewhat greater autonomy 
for the governing board, the Chancellor, and the heads 
of the colleges have been attained. For example, on 
the basis of the staffing formula, the State Finance 
Department allocates instructional positions in a block 
to the system, and the Chancellor, in turn, allocates 
a total number of faculty positions to each institution, 
whicJ can then distribute these positions as it sees fit. 

On the other hand, there would seem still to be 
excessive central control over line-item transfers in 
\he budget. Apparently considerable ground is still to 
be gained in internal fiscal administration. 



School Budget Committees 



The survey staff interviewed the chairmen of two 
school budget committees, and discussed the budgetary 
process with the Dean of another school which has no 
such committee. In one of the former schools, each de- 
partment elects one representative to the budget commit- 
tee and one member is elected at large. Apparently the 
committee carries little responsibility. Its major 
act^-'ity is to make recommendations concerning the al- 
location of travel money and student-paper readers. 

The committee advises the Dean on departmental alloca- 
tions for instructional equipment if he so desires. It 
was said, however, that the committee in fact knows so 
little about this matter that it trusts the Dean to act 
with whatever informal consultation with committee mem- 
bers he desires. 
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The chairman of this school budget committee said 
that he attended three meetings of the college -wide Bud- 
get Committee simply as an observer. He said that his 
school has a representative on the College Budget Com- 
mittee, but at the moment he doesn't know who he is. 

The chairman said that he really doesn't know how the 
^-location of funds is made at the college level among 
the several schools and divisions. 

In the second school, the budget committee of 
nine members is elected by the academic council. The 
committee’s most important function is staff allocation; 

current year the school got some 43 new positions 
out of a total of 150 allocated to the college. ~a 
addition, the committee is concerned with such matters 
as travel and equipment. In practice, the Dean pre- 
sents a well-documented set of recommendations for the 
distribution of staff and operating funds, which the 
committee usually accepts with little question. The 
allocations are made with little or no review at the 
college level. 

In the school with no budget committee, each 
department has a consultative committee for budget for- 
mulation. The Dean reviews the departments ' requests 
and makes tentative decisions without the assistance 
of a formal recommending body. He takes these tentative 
allocations to his cabinet of department chairmen and 
presents the rationale for his decisions. Department 
chairmen may appeal these decisions to him if they so 
desire. 

Again, the Dean of this school can make internal 
budget allocations with little detailed review from 
above . 

If. the bud £ etar y processes in these three schools 
is indicative of the institution as a whole, the relation- 
ship between the College Budget Committee and the school 
committees and Deans is indeed tenuous. The lack of 
communication between the two levels is probably a re- 
flection of the relatively minor role which the College 
Budget Committee has played to date in establishing 
guidelines for the allocation of resources and in re- 
viewing the budgetary implications of proposed changes 
in the academic program. The fact that two school 
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budget committee chairmen testified that they did not 
really know how resources were allocated among the 
schools and divisions emphasizes again the widespread 
lack of knowledge about how the budget of the college 
is actually made and how it is then administered. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. The functions of the College Budget Conmittee 
as stated in the Constitution are soundly con- 
ceived. Although the Committee has not fully 
carried out these functions, it should ncv pro- 
ceed to do so with the full cooperation of 

the appropriate administrative officers and 
the several school budget committees. It 
should be clear that the Budget Committee 
has no control over educational priorities — 
for example, over the recommendations and 
priorities of the AP and P Committee. The 
former* s function should be to advise the 
AP and P Committee on the budgetary impli- 
cations of its proposals. 

2. The Budget Committee, in collaboration with 
the appropriate administrative officers and 
faculty committees, should formulate broad 
policies and basic guidelines for the allo- 
cation of resources, and should not be 
tempted to dissipate its time in reviewing 
detailed budgetary items. It is appropri- 
ate, however, for the Committee to consider 
the budgetary implications for the college 
as a whole of educational programs, instruc- 
tional and administrative services, internal 
organization, and administrative staffing pro- 
posed by Senate committees, administrative 
committees, administrative officers, and the 
several schools and divisions, and to submit 
its comments to the appropriate parties. 

This is not to suggest that the 
College Budget Committee should intrude in 
matters which are purely the province of the 
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schools. However, actions taken in one 
part of the college may in fact materially 
affect the affairs of other schools and the 
distribution of resources within the college 
as a whole. The Budget Committee should be 
sensitive to these relationships. 

3. The Budget Committee should serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to other committees and to 
administrators . 

4. The process of formulating and administer- 
ing college and school budgets should be 
clarified, and information concerning fis- 
cal administration should be more widely 
disseminated. 

It is especially important to clari- 
fy the several loci of authority in budgetary 
decision making and, again, to distribute 
this information widely. The members of 
college and school budget committees, at 
least, should know how the budget is con- 
structed, who makes the final decisions, 
and, broadly speaking, the bases on which 
resources are allocated. 

5. The survey staff believes that the President's 
office should take clear responsibility for 
the budget's final shape. It should be clear 
that the President submits the proposed bud- 
get to the Chancellor. It should be eq uall y 
clear that the President's office is the 
final administrative authority for the fis- 
cal operation of the institution, under ap- 
proved policies and established methods of 
consultation. 

6. Since the budget is a financial plan for 
carrying out the educational purposes of 
the college, the Academic Vice President or 
his representative shou 1 ! be made a member 
of the Budget Committee ex officio. 
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COMPOSITION OF MAJOR COMMITTEES 



ixllS 



sruay oi i acuity participation in major 
committees was designed to provide the basis for judging 
he representativeness of the Academic Senate and of 
selected college and Senate committees; and to deter- 
mine the extent of faculty participation in committee 
work. The basic data were collected and collated bv 
the Office of Institutional! Studies. 



-inkQ The promotion lists for two years, 1963-64 and 
1900-69, were analyzed to determine the distribution 
of the teaching faculty of the college by school and 
department, sex, rank, age, duration of appointment, 
and highest degree. 



The membership of the Academic Senate and the 
ollowing eight comnittees was also analyzed for the 
years 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69: l) Executive Com- 
mittee, 2) Personnel Committee, 3) Student Affairs Com- 
mittee, 4) Academic Policy and Planning Committee, 

5; Committee on Committees, 6) Board on Rank and Pro- 
motion, 7) Consultative Procedures Committee, and 8) 
Budget Committee. The number of college and Senate 
committees on which each individual on the fall 1968 
promotion list had served was tabulated in order to 
determine the incidence of faculty participation in 
committee activity. The representativeness of committee 
members for the period 1966-67 to 1968-69 was detemined 
by comparing their characteristics with those of the 
faculty on the 1968-69 promotion list. 



Schools and Departments 



The Bylaws of the Academic Senate limit the 
membership of the Budget, AP and P, Student Affairs 
and Public Affairs Committees to no more than four 
members from one school. The cumulative three-year 
membership of each of these committees, except Public 
Affairs, was examined to determine whether this re- 
quirement unduly discriminated against any one school 
(Appendix, Table 5). Approximately 40 to 43 percent 
of the appointments to these three committees came 
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from the School of Arts and Sciences, while the com- 
bined appointments from the Schools of Profession 
Studies and Business ranged from lb to 27 perce . 

The School of Business had no representation on the 
Student Affairs Committee, and the School of Engineer 
SfSS no representation on AP and P. The only com- 
mittee on which the Division of Social Work was repre- 
sented «as^AP and ^ Budget and Executive Committees 
drev from 4l to 44 percent of their members from the 

S tudi e S ° had'no “prfse^tiin of^Vhile ^School 

SS2t;., »lh ,»d 54 percent of their 
Arts and Sciences. The Schools of Education and E 
gineering were not represented on the Committee 
Committees, while the Schools of Com . 

Engineering were not represent . had 

mittee The Consultative Procedures Committee has haa 
only 6 six members, four of whom were from the School of 

Art.s and Sciences . 



Sex 

Except for the Personnel Committee, each of the 
committees 0 studied had a lower Proportion of women than 
the all-college proportion (Appendix, Table 4). No 
women served as chairmen of the c^ttees studied- 
However, women served on certain key comn-te.s *ike 
tbP Personnel and Executive Committees. 



Seniority 

The survey team was interested in the extent 

sr s. sss s.* 1 * 
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As expected, full professors and faculty mem- 
bers holding the doctoral degree were over-represented 
(Appendix, Table 4). Although professors comprised 
25 percent of the entire faculty, the proportion of 
full professors ranged from 53 percent on the AP and P 
Committee to 83 percent (five of the total of six) on 
the Consultative Procedures Committee. The Budget and 
Student Affairs Committees were exceptions to this 
pattern; their percentages of professors were only 31 
and l8, respectively. BOHAP is, of course, comprised 
solely of full professors or principal vocational in- 
structors. 

Persons with the doctoral degree comprised only 
48 percent of the faculty at large, but members who 
held the doctorate ranged from 56 percent of the Budget 
Committee to 100 percent of the Consultative Procedures 
Committee. 

Finally, committee members were older and had 
been at the college longer than the faculty as a whole 

(Appendix, Table 4). Here again, members of the Student 
Affairs Committee were the exception; their average age 
was lower than the all-college average. Their average 
length of time at the college was two years less than 
the next lowest committee, and just greater than the 
average for the college. 

The presence of relatively senior faculty on 
committees is to be expected, but there is no apparent 
attempt to limit committee service to the elders. The 
team applauds the fact that several assistant and associ- 
ate professors are also active on committees. Neverthe- 
less, more members at those ranks should be appointed. 



Extent of Participation 



Among the members of the Academic Assembly in the 
fall of 1968, 239 or 36 percent had served on at least 
one committee since 1966-67 (Appendix, Table 6). When 
the 115 new faculty appointments in the summer and fall 
of 1968 were subtracted from the promotion list, the 
proportion of Assembly members who had served on a com- 
mittee rose to 44 percent of those eligible when most 
of the appointments were made. 
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Fifty-six persons served on three or more dif- 
ferent committees during the three-year period. The 
survey team believes it is unwise to concentrate both 
the opportunity and burden of committee service too 
heavily on too few Assembly members. 



Conclusions 



1. The membership of the committees studied 
has been widely spread among many schools. 
The small size of some committees makes it 
apparent that not all schools can be repre- 
sented on each committee in each year. 

2. While committee members tend to be senior 
members of the faculty in terms of rank, 
highest degree, age, and years at the col- 
lege, the survey team uncovered no monopoly 
of committee service based on these charac- 
teristics. 

3. There appear to be two committees whose 
members differed from the seniority pattern. 
Sixty-five percent of the members of the 
Student Affairs Committee were associate 
and assistant professors. The correspond- 
ing percentage for the Budget Committee was 
44. The average age and duration of appoint- 
ment of members of the Student Affairs Com- 
mittee were both less than the college aver- 
age for other committees. 

These two committees appear to constitute an 
entry point into the governance system for 
lower academic ranks and younger faculty mem- 
bers. Elsewhere in this report the team has 
noted that the Budget Committee has not been 
very active. 

4. Approximately four of every ten persons 
eligible served on committees. Fifty-six 
people had been on three or more committees. 
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Recommendations 



1. The survey team believes that rigid ad- 
herence to proprotional representation on 
major committees by each school would not 
be the best policy. It recommends that 
the Committee on Committees and other ap- 
pointing agencies keep "regional” repre- 
sentation in mind. Such representation 
would take into account the long-range 
distribution of appointments by groups of 
schools, while at the same time providing 
the flexibility necessary to appoint dy- 
namic and viable committees. 

2. The Committee on Committees and other ap- 
pointing agencies should av^id putting an 
individual on more than one or two co mmi t - 
tees simultaneously. Elsewhere in this 
study, the survey team makes a plea for 
some new faces in the committee system 
for personal reasons . The data presented 
here argue for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the work load. 

3. It would be desirable to include more as- 
sistant and associate professors on major 
Senate and college committees. 



Summary 

1. The Academic Senate should be revitalized 
as a deliberative and legislative body. 

To that end, the Executive Committee should 
cease to act substantively on the reports 
of Senate and college-wide committees, 
which hereafter should report directly to 
the Senate itself or to the President of 
the college, as may be appropriate. The 
Executive Committee should serve only as 
an agenda and coordinating agency, unless 
action is essential when the Senate is not 
in session or cannot be promptly convened. 
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2. The Committee on 001011111313663 could more 

easily and directly discharge its consti- 
tutional obligation to nominate the members 
of college-wide committees in consultation 
with the President (Constitution of the 
Academic Assembly, Article II, Section 6) 
if it were to be composed as follows: five 

members elected by the Academic Senate, one 
member appointed by the President of the 
college, and the President, ex officio. 

The legislation necessary to effect this 
change should be introduced. 

3. The Academic Policy and Planning Committee 
should take more initiative in educational 
planning and innovation. In cooperation 
with the office of the Academic Vice 
President, the Committee should take major 
responsibility for developing a long-range 
academic plan for the college — a plan it 
does not now really possess. Without such 
a projection, periodically updated, no 
rationale will exist for phasing out or 
revising old programs, for adopting new 
programs, or for allocating resources. The 
Committee should see that the appropriate 
agency evaluates new and experimental edu- 
cational programs. The Committee should gain 
time for these major activities by divesting 
itself of all administrative responsibilities. 

4. The College Personnel Committee should play 

a more active role in developing and evaluat- 
ing personnel policies. With BORAP, the 
Committee should establish uniform qualifi- 
cations for retention, advancement, and 
promotion, and more systematic means of ap- 
praising candidates’ qualifications. The 
college and school committees should col- 
laborate in attaining these objectives. 

5* The personnel and BORAP committees should 
be combined at the school level. Unless 
the work load clearly precludes it, the 
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two college committees should also be con- 
solidated. If the college wishes to im- 
prove its academic stature significantly, 
it should base advancement within ranks on 
merit. Promotions should be based on candi- 
dates' qualifications, not on the number of 
open "slots” in the higher ranks. 

6 . The B udget Committee should formulate broad 
policies and general guidelines for the al- 
location of resources among the major units 
and functions of the college. It should 
advise the AP and P Committee concerning 
budgetary implications of proposed changes 
in educational programs or in academic and 
administrative organization. The Committee 
should be aware of budgetary policies and 
practices in one part of the college which 
may materially affect fiscal administration 
elsewhere in the institution. 

7. Committee participation has been fairly 
widespread. During the three-year period 
studied, approximately four of every ten 
eligible persons had served on one or more 
committees. Fifty-six had been on three or 
more committees. This suggests, and the sur- 
vey team recommends, that the work load 
should be more equitably distributed. Simul- 
taneous committee membership especially 
should be avoided as one means of precluding 
the concentration of power in a limited 
number of persons. Finally, more assistant 
and associate professors should be appointed 
to major Senate and college committees. The 
survey team believes that the changes it 

has proposed above in the composition, func- 
tions, and activities of major committees 
will make faculty government more effective 
and faculty-administrative relationships 
more productive. 




Joint Participation in 
Decision Making 




In writing this report, the survey team ac- 
cepted the basic premise that the faculty and academic 
administrators should participate fully in the formula- 
tion of policies and procedures affecting the adminis- 
trative and academic environment (Faculty Handbook, 
p. 7). The team concurs with the Constitution for the 
Academic Assembly when it provides, in the preamble, 
that . .the faculty body should have responsibility 
and authority to develop and recommend policies and 
should be consulted on all academic policy matters by 
the President of the College." 

The survey team observes that consultation 
should proceed in two directions: Faculty bodies 

should confer freely with administrators in formulating 
proposals, and administrators should consult with facul- 
ty agencies in arriving at considered judgments. The 
present part of the report is concerned with pvocedures 
and attitudes related to the effectiveness of faculty- 
administrative collaboration. 

One of the first questions that arises is: At 

what stages in the consultative processes should ad- 
ministrators become involved? The Assembly Constitu- 
tion states that ". . .the President of the College is 
authorized to delegate functions to and consult with 
the faculty, but is charged with final responsibility 
for and given final authority over the College." This 
provision does not, and should not, preclude faculty 
initiative; perhaps most proposals for the development 
of the college will originate with the faculty. Does 
this mean that the President’s first contact with a 
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proposal should be when a consultative body lays a 
recommendation on his desk? The same question is 
relevant to the relations of other administrators with 
faculty bodies. 

Another question concerns the sources of initi- 
ative and leadership in the college. One would hope 
that many ideas would originate in the faculty. Should 
administrators then play only a passive role in policy 
formation? Or is there room in joint participation 
for administrative initiative, stimulation, and evalua- 
tion? Is there an opportunity for administrative leader- 
ship in the consultative procedures of the college? 

Another question to which this part of the re- 
port is addressed is: To whom should the administrators 

of the college and the schools be accountable? What 
does the pattern of accountability suggest concerning 
the parties who should participate in the selection of 
administrators? 

After looking at the decision-making processes 
at Fresno State, one must confront the issue of how far 
the college should go in decentralizing the responsi- 
bility for curriculum, educational policy, and the se- 
lection and advancement of faculty members. 

Effective faculty-administrative interaction, 
the report emphasizes, is a matter both of informal 
conmunication and of forual consultation. The for mal 
consultative procedures under which the college is now 
attempting to operate provide the structure and legiti- 
macy for joint participation. The survey team therefore 
examined the Consultative Procedures documents as 
thoroughly as possible in the time available, with the 
purpose of appraising their relevance to the basic dis- 
tribution of responsibility and authority in the college. 
The survey team also tried to reach its own conclusion 
respecting what was said to be the unnecessary complex- 
ity of specified procedures. 

Effective joint decision making is not only the 
product of formal consultative procedures. It is also 
the result of the manner in which the participants re- 
solve differences in coming to conclusions. One ex- 
pects controversy in a dynamic educational institution. 
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Does he also need to expect a contentious atmosphere, 
the politics of confrontation, and factional struggles 
for power? The survey team was deeply concerned about 
these questions. 



THE AUTHORITY STRUCTURE 

As pointed out in the Faculty Handbook , the 
California State Colleges are included in the Master 
Plan for Higher Education adopted by the legislature 
in the Donahoe Act of i 960 and subsequent amendments. 
The Act specifies that the Board of Trustees of the 
California State Colleges shall have "the powers, 
duties and functi' as with respect to management and 
control of the State Colleges. . . /California Education 
Code , Section 22,604/. " The Chancellor is the adminis- 
trative director of the colleges. 



Presidential Authority 

The California Admi nistrative Code , Title 5, 
gives the President of the college, under the Board of 
Trustees and the Chancellor of the state college system, 
authority over a wide range of college affairs includ- 
ing curricul um , academic personr i, business administra- 
tion, and public relations. In matters of curriculum 
and educational program, the President acts on the 
recommendation of various academic bodies in the insti- 
tution (Section 40,105). The Code directs each college 
to develop procedures under which tenured members of 
the faculty make recommendations to the President on 
academic personnel (Sections 42,701 and 42,702). The 
President of the college has been given the authority 
to approve most decisions concerning the appointment, 
promotion, and tenure of the academic staff in accor- 
dance with recognized consultative procedures. 

However, the complicated system of organization 
and governance of the college introduces many checks on 
arbitrary exercise of presidential authority. For ex- 
ample, the state college system requires each college 
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establish grievance procedures for academic employees. 
Furthermore, Fresno State has adopted a complicated 
set of consultative procedures regulating the processes 
of joint participation in decision making between the 
faculty and the President. Consultative procedures 
also govern faculty-administrative relationships in 
the schools and departments. 

As pointed out earlier, the stage for joint 
participation is set in the composition of the Academic 
Assembly, the Academic Senate, and the major Senate and 
college committees. The survey team has recomnended 
certain changes in the composition of these committees; 
the principal proposal is to make the President a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Committees. 



Joint Participation 



The stage at which faculty-administrative inter- 
action should take place is a moot, point. One position 
is that administrators should not participate in the 
early stages of the decision-making process, but that in 
effect there should be consultation only at the end and 
at the top, when a fully developed proposal or recom- 
mendation is placed before the administrator for his 
approval or disapproval. 

A second view is that administrators (whether 
Deans, Vice Presidents, or President) should become in- 
volved in deliberations on important matters at early 
stages, and should participate throughout the decision- 
making process. Only a limited number of respondents 
said that they held the first position, and most of 
them generally supported the second. The survey team 
takes the second position, although it recognizes that 
the stage at which administrative participation occurs 
may vary with the matter under consideration and with 
the level at which it originates. 

When one of the Deans was asked if administra- 
tive participation at early stages might not evoke the 
charge of administrative intimidation, he replied that 
this is essentially a matter of appropriate style. It 
would be undesirable, he said, for an administrator 
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always to present a proposal for faculty consideration 
or action. It would be more appropriate in most in- 
stances for him to raise questions, to pose problems, 
and to participate with other members of the group in 
the ensuing discussion. 

Some examples of the different stages at which 
major administrators might participate appropriately 
in decision making may be useful. In the appointment 
of promotion of faculty members, the Deans presumably 
would participate at relatively early stages and the 
Academic Vice President at a later point. In the case 
of decisions on retention, the Deans again would parti- 
cipate early; the Academic Vice President would partici- 
pate later by virtue of his membership on the Personnel 
Committee. In general, on faculty personnel matters 
the Academic Vice President would be concerned primarily, 
but not exclusively, with considerations that transcend 
the interests of a particular department or school. 

In curricular matters, the Deans may be expected 
to participate at early stages and the Academic Vice 
President at a later point. This is not to suggest that 
the survey team believes that the review of courses and 
curricula by the Academic Vice President should be merely 
perfunctory. In curricular matters, the Vice President 
should be concerned with important interrelationships 
among s. hools and with questions of college-wide policy. 
For example, he should be concerned with the distribu- 
tion of fields of specialization among departments and 
schools, unnecessary and uneconomic duplication of 
courses and educational programs, and the courses which 
one school should offer for students from other parts 
of the college. The report will have more to say on 
this subject in a later section. 

The Academic Vice President, as a member of the 
AP and P Committee, is in a position to take part in 
the formation of educational policy, including decisions 
on the creation of new departments, the approval of 
majors and specialized curricula, the organization of 
new schools or other administrative units, the develop- 
ment of experimental and specialized programs, and the 
appropriate administrative placement of new programs. 

As pointed out earlier, the Vice President should engage 
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the AP and P Committee much more actively than in the 
past in the development of a master plan for the aca- 
demic development of the college. 

A respondent who asserted that consultation 
should take place only after a faculty body has made a 
decision, pointed out that if an administrator had an 
opportunity to vote in committee as decisions were 
being made, he would get a second chance to veto them 
and thus in effect would have an opportunity to act 
twice on the same issue. This point of view does not 
have the survey team's sympathy. Many respondents 
pointed out that an administrator—whether it be the 
President in the Executive Committee or the Academic 
Vice President in one of the committees of which he is 
a member— ordinarily withholds his vote on committee 
recommendations on which he must act administratively 
at a later time. This seems to the survey team to be 
an appropriate restraint; on the other hand, the team 
sees no reason why the administrator should not partici- 
pate actively in the committee *s deliberation. Very few 
respondents appeared to be persons who would be intimi- 
dated by administrators. 



Avoidance of Vetoes . The team points out that if 
interaction between faculty agencies and administrators 
is effective, administrators will veto committee recom- 
mendations only under the most extraordinary circumstances. 
For example, no substantive vetoes of major educational 
programs recommended by the AP and P Committee have been 
uncovered by the survey team. On the assumption that 
there is free exchange of views and full disclosure of 
information on the part of faculty members and adminis- 
trators, the survey team believes that the kind of Joint 
participation in decision making which has characterized 
the AP and P Connittee will in the long run be productive 
of general morale and sound educational planning. 



Informal Communication . The emphasis above has been 
on formal consultation, but informal discussion is also a 
highly important form of faculty-administrative interaction. 
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Certain respondents charged that some faculty members — 
and presumably some administrators as well — have circum- 
vented the formal consultative procedures and the formal 
line of authority by conferring directly with various 
officials. The survey team understands that, especially 
in an atmosphere of distrust, some members of the staff 
would look with suspicion on informal discussion of 
college problems, especially if it is with administra- 
tors. The survey team, however, does not concur in 
this attitude so long as no commitments are made in 
the course of informal conferences, and formal decisions 
are made as formal relationships require, that is, with 
faithful adherence on the part of both faculty members 
and administrators to the formal provisions for consul- 
tation and orderly faculty- faculty, faculty-administra- 
tion, and administration-administration relationships. 

This report will return to the subject of joint 
faculty- administrative participation in decision making 
in later sections which deal in greater detail with 
the consultative procedures and with the problem of 
centralization versus decentralization in decision 
making. 



EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Shared responsibility for decision making raises 
special questions of educational leadership, initiation, 
and planning. In a vital educational community, initi- 
ative and leadership should be widely dispersed. It is 
generally agreed, however, that the principal executive 
officers of a college or university have a special re- 
sponsibility for turning the eyes of all members of the 
institution toward the future. The President of the 
college , says the Faculty Handbook , is "responsible for 
the educational effectiveness and academic excellence of 
the College." 

With very few exceptions, respondents either 
accepted or emphasized the importance of educational 
leadership by major administrators. One faculty member, 
for example, stated that faculties need to sense strong 
leadership on the part of President, Vice President, 
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&nd school Deans. These staff members , he said, should, 
set the tone of the college and articulate its purposes. 
Another respondent remembered that the challenge which 
President Ness gave when he came to the college gave 
impetus to educational change. There was some dis- 
agreement about the President's subsequent leadership. 

The respondent who, in another context, object- 
ed to ad m inistrative participation early in the decision- 
making process, nevertheless declared that the faculty 
was not getting needed leadership in educational policy 
from the central administration. He stated that few 
major proposals had emanated from the offices of the 
President and his close administrative associates. 

Another respondent criticized the central administra- 
tion for not freeing itself sufficiently from detail 
and from outside contacts to exercise imaginative edu- 
cational leadership. That this criticism may not be 
entirely valid is suggested by the fact that the central 
administration was involved at a very early stage in 
the development of such activities as the Educational 
Opportunity Program. 



Leadership 



It is safe to say that the respondents who 
asked for more administrative initiative did not mean 
arbitrary authority. Most acts of leadership are not 
dramatic; the era of the administrative giant who made 
over a college according to his own design has ended. 

But administrative initiative is not antithetical to 
democratic processes. Administrators should not only 
respond; they should question, evaluate, propose, stimu- 
late. 

Perhaps the leader's primary task is to mobilize 
the human resources of an organization toward the attain- 
ment of clearly defined goals. These goals should be 
well understood and widely accepted. This means that 
they must be formulated through the participation of 
all those concerned with the welfare and growth of the 
college — administrators , faculty members, students. 
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Goals once decided on are not likely to be good for- 
ever. There should be continuing dialogue about their 
validity, about the means necessary for their attain- 
ment, and about the discipline they should impose on 
the institution's activities. Such study and debate 
should stimulate initiative and innovation throughout 
the organization. 

The administrative leader performs a number of 
vital functions: 

1. Searching for new ideas wherever they may 
be found and to help bring these ideas to 
fruition. It has been said that the major 
role of academic leadership is to release 
the imagination and the inventiveness of 
teachers, scholars, and students. 

2. Helping innovators find allies. Most pro- 
posals for change need the support of many 
individuals and many groups, especially if 
the innovators are younger faculty members. 

In other words, administrators can help re- 
cruit established and distinguished teachers 
for new educational projects as a means of 
reducing the risk to those promoting change. 
The administrator can often play a key role 
in mobilizing support in what is usually a 
relatively conservative organization. 

3. Emphasizing institution-wide interests 
rather than sectional ambitions. As was 
said earlier in this report, a mere collec- 
tion of the aspirations of particular and 
diverse interest groups will not add up to 
a coherent educational program or to an in- 
stitution with integrity of character and 
purpose. 

4 . Stimulating a thorough analysis of the prob- 
lems facing the institution and to search 
out possibly fruitful alternatives for solu- 
tion. Failure to deal with problems im- 
aginatively is often the result of a poverty 
of ideas. 

5. Breaking down departmental insulation to 
bring about greater contact among disciplines, 
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and enabling inventive minds to find their 
counterparts in other parts of the institu- 
tion. 

6. Keeping faculty informed of state-wide and 
system-wide policies and developments. 

7. Commenting on trends in higher education 
in the United States and other countries. 



Informal Communication. Leadership rests on ef- 
fective fo rmal methods of consultation and participation. 
But as a search for ideas, leadership depends to a high 
degree on informal relationships. Because most con- 
temporary educational institutions are complexly organ- 
ized and highly specialized, and because the problems 
of management (as somewhat distinct from leadership) 
are therefore extremely demanding, the informality that 
characterized a simpler academic community is now dif- 
ficult to attain. Nevertheless, discussion with ad- 
ministrative colleagues, faculty members, and students 
around the fountain, in the dining room, or in faculty 
and student lounges may be highly productive. Adminis- 
trative offices should be open to faculty and students, 
and faculty offices should be open to administrative 
visitors. This informal interchange will occur only if 
administrators determinedly put aside the busywork which 
is often an escape from responsibility and Heave the 
security of their desk chairs. 



The President’s Sta ff. Although he accepts re- 
spond ib iT^oy for broad educational leadership, the 
president of necessity wiHJL have to exercise it in large 
part through his central administrative staff. This 
relationship is incorporated in the administrative or- 
ganization of the college. The Faculty Handbook states 
that the Academic Vice Pres*- dent 

Is the President's principal consultant 
on educational policy and academic per- 
sonnel matters, is responsible for academic 
planning, and is the principal officer 
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responsible for the development, quality, 
and evaluation of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

The Academic Vice President has the responsibility of 
advising the President on recommendations transmitted 
to him from various school and college committees. 

The Executive Vice President is the President's 
principal consultant on policy and administration of 
noninstructional activities and instructional services. 

Most of the respondents who discussed the func- 
tions and performance of the central administrators 
stated that they have played a facilitating role, but 
that in addition they should take more initiative in 
matters of educational development. It was suggested 
also that the Vice Presidents should take a much more 
active part in reducing faculty polarization by en- 
couraging civil discourse, and especially by bringing 
together the members of the faculty factions who are 
able to work together constructively. An example in 
point is the agreement worked out for the administrative 
placement of the Black Studies and La Raza chairs, the 
Experimental College, and the Educational Opportunity 
Program. The survey team is convinced that the central 
administrative staff, especially the Vice Presidents 
and their associates, working closely with faculty mem- 
bers and administrators of the schools, could play a 
much more active role in bringing about an accommodation 
between the major "parties," and in mobilizing the 
"moderates” as a constructive force in the college. 

It is apparent that the President needs at his 
side associates who are sensitive to the need for edu- 
cational change and capable of mobilizing the efforts 
of many individuals and organizations to that end; who 
are able to work effectively and unperturbedly in the 
present contentious atmosphere of the college; and who 
are sympathetic with the President's educational ideals 
for the institution. Without such a central leadership 
team, there is little likelihood that the college can be 
sufficiently unified to become an academically distin- 
guished institution. 
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While the Vice Presidents of the college need 
not be faithful copies of the President, they must be 
in fundamental agreement with his educational and ad- 
ministrative policies. Properly qualified and experi- 
enced men will have independent ideas. They will not 
simply accept the Presidents direction; they will con- 
tribute significantly to educational and administrative 
policy. In other words, they will be full-fTedged mem- 
bers of a working team. To such men, the President will 
be able to delegate a large degree of discretion and 
authority. Such associates, in turn, will be capable 
of exercising discretion and authority in accordance 
with policies they have helped to form. They will know 
when to act on their own initiative and responsibility, 
and when to defer action until they have consulted with 
the President. These are the relatiosnhips which in- 
spire trust and' confidence among those whose activities 
must be closely articulated. Such relationships should 
also inspire confidence on the part of other administra- 
tors and faculty members in the consistency and integri- 
ty of administrative action. The same considerations 
hold for the Chief Financial Officer. 



Dean's Dual Responsibilities 

In an institution as large and complex as Fresno 
State, the central administrators will of necessity share 
educational leadership with the Deans. But the relation- 
ships between the Deans and the President are, by the 
peculiar status of the deanship, different from the re- 
lationships between the President and his Vice Presidents. 

Long ago President Eliot of Harvard defined the 
function of a dean as "the chief adviser of the Presi- 
dent concerning the instruction given in his school." 

But this statement oversimplifies the position of the 
dean in a day when faculties possess much greater power 
over educational policy and academic personnel. The 
dean is the chief medium of communication between the 
president and the faculty of his school. He is, said 
an experienced dean, the man in the middle (Wicke, 1963). 
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The same dean described the relationship between the 
dean and the president as fellows: 

For obvious reasons, therefore, any of- 
ficer whose major responsibility is pri- 
marily the educational function of the 
institution must be acceptable to both 
the president and the faculty. The 
academic dean must construe whatever 
authority he may have as delegated from 
president and faculty, even though the 
president may not share this view. 

This writer went on to say that the phrase "man 
in the middle" precisely designates the dean's function— 
"to be a potentially creative link between faculty and 
administration. " He added that once the dean moves out 
of the middle position he is no longer useful, because 
he now finds it impossible to work with both president 
and faculty. 

In many ways the deanship is the most difficult 
administrative position in a large college or university. 
The dean of necessity represents his faculty's views in 
the central administrative councils. Likewise, he is 
responsible for presenting as clearly as possible the 
views of the central administration — or for that matter, 
the views of college committees — to the school's faculty. 
If the dean disagrees with the president's views, he is 
in a difficult position. If he agrees with the presi- 
dent and disagrees with the faculty over an important 
issue, he also finds himself in a dilemma. The dual 
accountability of the dean calls for a special style, 
characterized by openness and integrity. On important 
issues he may properly decide to make his own position 
known. In most instances, no doubt, a reconciliation 
among the views of the central administrators, the 
school faculty, and the dean is possible. If, on mat- 
ters of major importance, no such accommodation can be 
attained, and the dean finds it impossible to work with 
both president and faculty, he will no longer be ef- 
fective as a dean. 
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Nominating Committees . The roles of the Vice Presi- 
dents and the Deans, and their relationships with the 
President, have important implications for the process 
by which the Vice Presidents and Deans are selected. 
According to present college regulations, the President 
is not a member of the consultative comnittee on the 
nomination of Vice Presidents and the Chief Financial 
Officer . The consultative procedures do provide that 
the selection committee should, in consultation with 
the appropriate administrator (in this case the Presi- 
dent), review the qualifications for the position and 
insure a thorough canvass for candidates. 

The survey team believes that the President 
should play an active role in the nomination of candi- 
dates for the positions of Vice President and Chief 
Financial Officer. He should be in a position to sug- 
gest names for the committee's consideration, and he 
should take part in reviewing the qualifications of the 
candidates. The team considers that the President's 
remoteness from the nomination of persons who will work 
intimately with him is a basic lapse in the general- 
practice of joint faculty-administrative participation 
in decision making in the college. Therefore, the survey 
team recommends that the President be made a member ex 
officio, without vote, of the consultative committee for 
the nomination of Vice Presidents. The actual nomina- 
t ions should be by action of the voting r embers of the 
committee . 

The President or other appropriate administra- 
tor should serve in the same capacity when candidates 
for Other central administrative offices are being con- 
sidered. 

The regulations concerning the nomination of a 
school dean state explicitly that administrators above 
the school level are excluded from the nominating com- 
mittee. The survey team believes that this exclusion 
is inappropriate and inconsistent with the general 
policy of faculty-administrative part icipat ion. As 
pointed out above, the dean has a dual responsibility, 
on the one hand to the faculty of his school, ar.d on 
the other to the President of the college, it is es- 
sential, therefore, that the dean shoiiLd be f ull y 
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acceptable both to the President and to the facility. 

This is much more likely to be the case, it seems 
to the survey team, if the President or his representa- 
tive participates in the search for candidates and in 
the evaluation of their qualifications. Therefore , 
the survey team rec ommends that the President or his 
representative sho^l d serve as a member, ex officio , 
without vote, on the selection committee. It also 
recommgT^g that the formal norainaticns should be made 
by the voting members of the committee . The main point 
is that the candidates should be jointly considered by 
the President and the faculty members on the selection 
committee . 

In case of the nomination of a Vice President, 
the consultative procedures provide that the selection 
committee should forward to the appointing officer a 
decisional recommendation, consisting of one or more 
names. In the case of the nomination of a school dean, 
the procedures state that the selection committee shall 
make a nomination or nominations for the position. The 
survey team believes that it is inappropriate for a 
selection committee to make a single nomination unless, 
through joint consideration of candidates by the admin- 
istrator and the faculty members on the selection com- 
mittee, both parties agree on a single candidate. The 
survey te«™ therefore recommends that the procedures 
be ainpiided to provide that selection committees for 
central administrators and school deans shall make at 
least three nominations to the appointing officer un^ 
less the latter agrees in advance of formal action that 
a single nomination is acceptable . This recommendation 
would seem to be consistent with the general principle 
of joint participation in decision making ordinarily 
reflected in the consultative procedures. 



CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN DECISION MAKING 

The report has emphasized the importance of a 
master plan for development shaped around clearly de- 
fined and widely accepted goals. It has asked both 
faculty committees and administrators to turn the eyes 
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of the college to the future and to keep the institution 
steadily on course. There is a strong trend in the col- 
lege toward decentralization in decision making. Accept- 
ing the importance of institutional integrity, how can 
segmental initiative and responsibility be reconciled with 
the need for symmetrical institutional growth? 

In any complex organization, a decision usually 
passes through a number of levels before becoming final. 

If one level initiates a recommendation, one or more 
successive levels may have the authority to make a sub - 
stantive review of the proposal. Such higher authority 
is exercised on the assumption that there is a need to 
coordinate the functions of sub-units of the organiza- 
tion. Organizational authority is highly centralized if 
each proposal has to reach the "highest" level for final 
decision. 

Decisions initiated at one level, however, may be 
accepted routinely at successive points. In such circum- 
stances, the "effective" decision is made at the original 
level in spite of the fact that the final formal authority 
lies elsewhere. Organizational authority is highly de - 
centralized if recommendations are approved routinely at 
each higher level. 

The Consultative Procedures documents, policy 
statements, the Assembly Constitution, and the Senate By- 
laws set forth the respective roles of departments and 
schools, and specify the decision-making processes at 
successive levels. 

An examination of the documents and the inter- 
views indicates that in practice a substantial amount of 
decentralization in decision making exists either by 
deliberate intent or by the unintended or unforeseen ef- 
fect of particular decisions. 



Decentralization Practices 



The degree of decentralization may differ between 
the faculty committee system and the administrative 
structure. After examining the patterns of committee 
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and administrative decisions, the survey team reached 
the following conclusions respecting decentralization: 

Curriculum . Respondents reported that the 
faculties of most departments have "ef- 
fective" control over courses. This de- 
centralization of faculty responsibility began 
with the phasing out of the College Curricu- 
lum Committee several years ago, an action 
that ended faculty review at the college 
level. Each school has either a standing 
curriculum committee or a curriculum sub- 
committee. Some of the respondents indicated 
that their school committees made a substan- 
tive review of course proposals, but others 
described the review at the school level as 
pro forma. Administrative review occurs at 
both school and college levels. The Dean is 
involved early in the deliberations of the 
smaller schools, and in all schools has the 
responsibility, "after due consultation," of 
forwarding proposals to the Academic Vice 
President. The administrative review of 
courses at the college 3.evel is reported 
to be concerned for the most part with con- 
siderations of budget and staffing. Al- 
though final formal decisions on co ur ses 
are made by the Academic Vice President, 
these actions are, for the most part, es- 
sentially pro forma. 

2. Educational Policy . Deliberate decisions 
on educational policy are made at the school 
and college levels with participation by 
both the faculty and the administration. 

It should be recognized, however, that sig- 
nificant educational policy can evolve from 




an accumulation of decisions ma de at the 
departmental level. One respondent indi- 
cated that his department had consciously 
determined the direction in which it wished 
to develop and had put this decision into 
effect through curricular development and 
staffing patterns. The survey team did 
not find any provision for review of such 
an important decision by any faculty com- 
mittee at either school or college level. 

From a study of the documents and 
the interviews, the extent to which the 
schools play a major or consistent role in 
the development of educational policy is 
not clear to the survey team. The documents 
of several schools designate a special com- 
mittee charged with making recommendations 
for new educational programs or for struc- 
tural changes, subject to approval by the 
school’s consultative body. Certainly the 
interviews indicated that some schools did 
formulate educational policy. For example, 
the School of Arts and Sciences approves 
new majors before transmitting them to the 
AP and P Committee. Recently, the School 
of Agriculture began a reexamination of its 
own goals and a general review of its courses 
and departmental organization. If it chose, 
the School of Agriculture could change its 
direction substantially by adding or drop- 
ping courses without faculty review at a 
higher level. However, when the school re- 
named a department, it submitted the matter 
to the AP and P Committee for approval be- 
cause of possible implications for depart- 
ments in other schools. 

At the college level, recommendations 
on educational policy are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the AP and P Committee. 
Members of the central administration who 
are ex officio members of this Committee 
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take part in the decisions on educational 
policy. The central administration takes 
final action on these recommendations, 
which may include the establishment of a 
new major, a program for the master's 
degree, or a new school. 

3. Academic Personnel. In personnel matters 
the decentralization of faculty participa- 
tion in decision making has proceeded apace. 
The departments have "effective" conttol 
of appointments without a higher level of 
faculty review. With the possible excep- 
tion of departments in one or two schools, 
in which there may be faculty review, the 
consultative body of the department sends 
decisional recommendations on retention and 
tenure via the administrative route to the 
College Personnel Committee, where the re- 
view is primarily procedural, although there 
have been a few instances in which depart- 
mental recommendations have not been ap- 
proved. Where promotions are concerned, 
the department's recommendations are subject 
to substantive review by the school commit- 
tee. This committee makes the "effective" 
faculty decision on rank order for promo- 
tions; the college committee is l imi ted to 
establishing a cut-off point. The respon- 
dents stated that the trend in recent years 
has been toward decentralization to the de- 
partmental level of decisions on appointment, 
retention, and tenure. Most of the inter- 
viewees applauded this development. 

Administrative review of personnel 
recommendations occurs at both school and 
college levels. The Deans review recommen- 
dations on appointment, retention, and ten- 
ure, and participate in making recommenda- 
tions on promotion. The documents and the 
interviews indicate that the influence ex- 
ercised by the Deans varies among the schools. 
At the college level, although the President 
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makes the final decisions, he has reversed 
very few departmental recommendations on 
personnel. 

4 . Budget. As the discussion in the Committee 
section of this report indicated, the sur- 
vey team found that the Budget Committee 
has not yet assumed all the functions as- 
signed to it in the Senate Bylaws. The 
regulations of the Chancellor's office set 
limits within which the central administra- 
tion and the Deans decide on the allocation 
of both instructional and noninstructional 
funds. The participation of faculty com- 
mittees in these decisions at either the 
school or college level is by no means as 
great as it is in many other matters, al- 
though it is greater in some schools than 
in others. 

5. Summary o f Present Practice . Effective de- 
cisions on courses are made at the depart- 
ment or school level, with only administra- 
tive review at college level. Educational 
policy is primarily the responsibility of 
of college committees, although within 
their own provinces schools also make policy 
decisions. Except for promotions, which are 
given substantive review at the school level, 
personnel decisions in effect are made at 
the departmental level because most receive 
no school review, and because they are usu- 
ally given what is an essentially procedural 
review by the college committee. Deans and 
central administrators also review personnel 
decisions. 



Consequences of Extreme Decentralization 

The survey team believes that decentralization 
has taken place too quickly at Fresno State College and 
has gone too far. During the relatively short period 
in which the present faculty Constitution has been in 
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effect, decentralization has developed rapidly, particu- 
larly in matters of personnel and curriculum. The 
rapidity with which this has occurred may have been in 
part a reaction against the restraints of an earlier 
administration during which there probably was much 
less faculty participation in decision making at all 
levels of the organization. While this reaction may 
be understandable, it is important to recognize that 
decentralization, when carried to an extreme, results 
in educational fragmentation and disintegration. The 
possible consequences of decentralization carried to 
this end are these: 

1. The college could lose any real sense of 
being an intellectual community. It could 
find it difficult to establish clear insti- 
tutional goals and to articulate a guiding 
educational philosophy. 

2. The college could suffer departmental im- 
balance resulting in a disruption of func- 
tional relationships among disciplines and 
a distortion of the learning experience of 
students. 

3. Liberal and professional education could 
develop separately rather than interdepen- 
dently. The functional relationships be- 
tween professional curricula and the basic 
disciplines on which the former rest could 
be lost. 

4. By abandoning in effect a program of general 
education, the college could lose an element 
which should help to unify an intellectual 
community and to integrate students' educa- 
tional experiences. 

5. By unwisely dispersing scarce human and fi- 
nancial resources (which will probably only 
become scarcer), the college could court 
academic mediocrity, or compromise its pre- 
sent educational integrity or its future 
role in a developing system of higher educa- 
tion in California. 

Fresno State has not reached the stage of ex- 
treme decentralization, but it has gone far in that 
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direction. This is particularly true so far as faculty 
review is concerned. In its study of the College Per- 
sonnel Committee and of the College BORAP, the survey 
team was struck by the diminished role of college facul 
ty committees in substantively reviewing departmental 
recommendations. It also noted the lack of uniform 
provisions for school faculty review of some personnel 
matters. The faculty of the college should take no 
further steps toward decentralization until it makes a 
careful study of the present and probable future conse- 
quences of the measures it has already taken in that 
direction. The survey team believes that the faculty 
of the college should reassert its prerogative of sub- 
stantive review of important departmental and school 
recommendations . 



Review by Faculty and Administration 

Fresno State has been wise to pxovide for joint 
faculty and administrative membership in committees, 
but, as has been pointed out, only administrative re- 
view occurs at the higher levels for certain kinds of 
decisions. 

The effect of higher review may vary, depending 
on whether it is done by a committee consisting of both 
faculty and administrators or by administrators alone. 
Joint committee review encourages both faculty and ad- 
ministrators to examine the relationships of the part to 
the whole. Thus, during consideration of a course pro- 
posal, the faculty members should study such matters as 
the relationship of the course to existing courses and 
majors, to the general education program, and to adequa- 
cy of library resources. Because the administrator's 
views should encompass the broad educational scene as 
well as special knowledge of such matters as budget, 
his participation is as necessary as that of the faculty 
members. In committee deliberation, a great deal of 
mutual education occurs, and there is at least an 

opportunity for a consistent educational philosophy to 
emerge. If a departmental proposal is reviewed only by 
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administrators at school and college levels, the edu- 
cational effect of full discussion is lost for both 
faculty members and administrators. Moreover, if a 
central a dmi nistrator should veto a departmental pro- 
posal without joint faculty-administrative consideration, 
the suspicion that many faculty members have of all ad- 
ministrators and, in particular, those furthest removed 
from them, could be aggravated. 



Dispersion of Decision Making 

Some dispersion of decision making is necessary, 
of course. Some of the principles which should govern 
this dispersion are as foi-lowst Effective decision 
making should take place as near to the operating unit 
as possible, subject to wider and controlling policy at 
school and college levels . Thus, the schools should 
pgyigw departmental actions, and the college should 
review school decisions. Finally, review at school and 
college levels should include both faculty and adminis- 
tration. Final review is the President's responsibility. 
As emphasized repeatedly in this report, dispersion of 
decision making cannot proceed with integrity without 
a long-range plan for the educational development of. 
the college. Such a plan provides a context and ration- 
ale for decisions at points of origin. If these de- 
cisions are consistent with wider school and college 
policy, they are unlikely to be overturned at higher 
levels. Fresno State is seriously handicapped because 
it possesses no such controlling plan of development. 



Recommendations 

1. The survey Seam recommends that the rapid 
decentralization of faculty review should 
be halted. The team believes that the. 
faculty should participate in substantive 
review at successive levels instead of 
leaving this function to administrators 
alone . 
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2. Because of their special knowledge, de- 
partments should continue to exercise 
their responsibility for initiative with 
respect to curriculum and personnel, but 
their recommendations should be subject to 
review by school committees in the light 
of established educational policy. This 
may mean that in some instances school com- 
mittees will need to be strengthened. 

3. College conmittees should also maintain the 
functional integrity of the institution by 
making a substantive review of the recom- 
mendations which reach them. 

a. As pointed out previously, the AP and P 
Committee should continue to exercise 
full review of recommendations on edu- 
cational policy and assume greater in- 
itiative in the development of educa- 
tional strategy. 

b. Departmental curricular proposals, which 
the AP and P Committee no longer con- 
siders, should receive substantive re- 
view at the college level. If a college- 
wide course committee is not reestablish- 
ed, the office of the Academic Vice Presi 
dent should acquire the staff necessary 
to make a substantive rather than mainly 
pro forma review of course proposals. 

c. The College Personnel Committee should 
give substantive review to all the per- 
sonnel recommendations it receives. 



CONSULTATIVE PROCEDURES 

The formal procedures which systematize the 
processes of joint faculty-administrative participation 
in decision making are set forth in the Faculty Hand - 
Book and in other documents. The Faculty Handbook 
lists the basic premises of the consultative procedures 
as follows: 
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1. The ultimate purpose of consultative pro- 
cedures shall be to guarantee full parti- 
cipation by faculty and academic adminis- 
trators in the formulation of policies a n<1 
procedures affecting the administrative and 
academic environment. 

2. The appropriate consultative body shall be 
consulted on the manner in which it wishes 
to be consulted in the formulation of 
policy and the development of administering 
procedures. 

3. Any member of the consultative body, tenured 
or nontenured, regardless of term of service 
or terminal status, may request a hearing 
from the appropriate agency of appeal if he 
believes that consultative procedures have 
been violated in the development of any 
policy, reconmendation, or procedure ^p. jJ. 



Joint Responsibility 

The H andbook goes on to define the consultative 
bodies for the college, the schools, and the departments. 
These provisions are readily available and need not be 
repeated here. It should be said, however, that at each 
level there is an administrator and a consultative body 
and at all levels policy formation is deemed to be the 
joint responsibility of the administrator and the con- 
sultative bodies. However, according to the Faculty 
Handbook , decisions made under policies jointly^ieter- 
mTned^T . .are the responsibility of the administra- 
tive officers of the College, Schools, or Departments 
/p. 6/." This is a rather vague statement which pre- 
sumably means that a major responsibility of adminis- 
trators is to execute the policies which have been de- 
cided upon ". . .in accordance with appropriate con- 
sultative procedures . . . . " 



Framework for Consulta tion. The 
forth a set of complicated guidelines as 



Handbook sets 
a framework 
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within which consultation should take place and within 
which decisions should be made and transmitted. 

The first step in determining how to manage a 
particular problem is to determine . .the level of 
levels of the administrative and consultative frame- 
work concerned with or involved in the resolution. . . 1 
of che matter. (Who shall make the determination is 
not stated.) In the case of a particular class of de- 
cisions to be discussed later, it is essential to de- 
termine when a subordinate level has major, but not 
final, responsibility for the decision. In any case, 
according to the Handbook , "An administrative officer 
or a consultative body. . .at either the College, 
School, or Department level charged with the responsi- 
bility and authority for making the decision on the 
matter shall be designated j p . 9 /. " 

The distinction between those recommendations 
or decisions which may be made by consultative bodies 
and those to be made by administrators is, according 
to the present procedures, a major consideration. 



Types of Action . The Handbook defines the types 
of action which may be taken as follows: 

1* Recommendat ions incorporate the majority 
views of the consultative body. These are 
transmitted to the administrator at that 
level, to be forwarded with a statement of 
minority views. If the administrator dis- 
agrees with his consultative body, he must 
present his views to that body in advance 
of transmitting his and the consultative 
body's recommendations to the next level. 

If the disagreement cannot be resolved, the 
administrator is directed to forward ad 2 
statements, including his dissenting opin- 
ion, and to present the consultative body 
with a written copy of his dissent. 

2. A decisional recommendation is the type of 
action in which a recommendation is forwarded 
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to higher levels, but which, if not ap- 
proved by the administrator or 
body responsible for the decision, must be" 
referred back to the recommending body for 
further consideration. A decisional recom- 
mendation cannot be amended at the higher 
level until a) it has been roforw^ Hc.~v 4- ~ 
the originating body, b) that body has re- 
fused to change its recommendation, and 
c) the matter is of such importance that, 
in the opinion of the President or his 
representative, orderly administration of 
the college or of any school or department 
cannot proceed until the issue is resolved. 

3* Policy decisions , which are to be arrived 
at in accordance with the Faculty Assembly 
Constitution, are made jointly by consulta- 
tive bodies and administrators of schools 
or departments; these decisions become 
policy when announce*, by the administrator 
at the level in question. In cases in 
which the administrator and the consulta- 
tive body cannot agree on a policy decision, 
the matter is to be referred to the admin- 
istrative officer or faculty committee at 
tue next higher level for mediation and 
possible adjudication. The Handbook pro- 
vides that the question to whom the appeal 
shall be made is a policy decision at the 
higher level . 

Adminis trative decisions can be made when 
there is no policy to the contrary. How- 
ever, the consultative body at the level 
of the decision, by procedures which it is 
directed to establish, may question the 
correctness of the administrator's deter- 
mination. If such a question is raised, 
the matter shall be treated as one for a 
policy decision. 

A committee of the Academic Senate 
is charged with the responsibility of re- 
viewing questions concerning consultative 




procedures, including the claim that these 
procedures have been violated. A school or 
department, through its consultative body, 
may also assign tne power of review of con- 
sultative procedures to a committee. By a 
policy decision, ohe college or school is 
directed to establish procedures for sub- 
stantive review of appeals of policy de- 
cisions made at the respective level /pp. 9-ll7. 



Review of Documents . The next sections, "Defi- 
cencies in the documents" and "interviewees 1 opinions about 
consultative procedures,” reflect both the survey team's 
appraisal of the stated consultative procedures and the 
^pinions of the persons interviewed concerning their 
adequacy . The team attempted to make a thoro u gh analy- 
sis of the documents, and it reached an independent 
judgment of their strengths and deficiencies. In the 
course of its interviews, however, the team uncovered 
a range of opinions on the contents and use of the 
documents. 



Deficiencies in the documents . 

1. Other sections of this report have referred 
to specific ambiguities or omissions in 
the documents. In discussing the Executive 
Committee, for example, the survey team 
pointed out that the documents are ambigu- 
ous on whether the recommendations of Senate 
and college committees become the policy of 
the Academic Senate within 20 instructional 

after submission to the Executive Com - 
mittee, as stated in the Constitution, or 
after submission to the Academic Senate, as 
stated in the Bylaws . 

2. Certain respondents told the survey team 
that some faculty members and administra- 
tors had difficulty with the Consultative 
Procedures documents because "they didn't 
do their homework.” The survey team 
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submits that it takes no small amount of 
study to identify the relevant passages 
from document to document and to understand 
them. The team found it a difficult task 
to collate and organize just the provisions 
relating to actions which require decisional 
recommendations as distinct from other kinds 
of recommendations. In some matters, the 
BORAP procedures — for example, the classes 
of decisions at department, school, and 
college levels — are quite clearly organized 
and specified. In other matters, such as 
those relating to the development of academic 
policies, the decisional processes are not 
so clearly organized and specified. While 
persons who are intimately involved in 
faculty government may claim to know the 
exact procedures tc be followed in every 
matter, those procedures are not clearly 
organized and codified so that everyone 
can immediately locate the appropriate ones 
for any given situation. 

3. Another major source of difficulty in the 

interpretation of the documents is ambiguity 
in the description of how ”de terminations” 
are made. In the language of the Faculty 
Handbook a determination shall be made as 
follows : 

a. The level or levels of the administra- 
tive aud consultative framework con- 
cerned with or involved in the resolu- 
tion of a matter shall be determined. 

b. An administrative officer or a consul- 
tative body (or its duly constituted 
representatives) at either the College, 
School, or Department level charged 
with the responsibility and authority 
for making the decision on the matter 
shall be designated. Until an adminis- 
trative officer or consultative body is 
so designated, the matter shall be sub- 
mitted to the President or to the Vice 
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President designated by the President, 
as a ’Recommendation’ 9 /• 

These passages and other documents stop short 
of supplying the reader with the important information 
on exactly how or bjr whom determinations are made. 

In summary, the Consultative Procedures docu- 
ments are sometimes ambiguous; the relevant passages 
from the several documents have not been usefully codi- 
fied; the procedures are in some regards defective; and 
the method for reaching determinations is not clearly 
specified. 



Interviewees * Opinions about Consultative Proce - 
dures. The survey team uncovered a wide range or opinions 
about the substance and use of the present set of Con- 
sultative Procedures documents. Some of these attitudes 
are summarized below. 

1. A few respondents advocated a complete reno- 
vation of the existing consultative procedures. 
These persons declared that the present pro- 
cedures are so legalistic, elaborate, and 
cumbersome that large amounts of time and 
effort are wasted in bickering about their 
interpretation. 

2. Another view, the most prevalent one, was 
that the consultative procedures, while 
sound in principle, need revision and/or 
streamlining. The most common complaints by 
the proponents of this position were that 

a) too much time is wasted in procedural 
wrangles rather than in substantive debate, 

b) the documents are ambiguous in some as- 
pects, c) the procedures themselves are too 
complex, and d) some people try to use the 
consultative procedures as a weapon and 
often inflame small issues into great con- 
troversies through charges of circumvention 
of the documents or through political man- 
ipulation. 

3. Finally, a third group of respondents felt 
that the present consultative procedures are 
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clearly written and constitute a satisfactory 
basis for faculty participation in decision 
making. Many members of this group felt 
that it is because most people do not read 
the documents carefully enough, and do not 
follow the consultative procedures faithfully, 
that disputes over proper procedures occur. 
These respondents cited the long history of 
poor faculty-administrative relations at 
the college which eventually culminated in 
the academic reorganization of March 1966. 

At least some of those most intimately in- 
volved in the composition of the documents 
pointed out that it was imperative to re- 
dress what they considered to be improper 
administrative control over matters which 
should be decided jointly, and to provide 
structural assurances uhat such an imbalance 
would not recur. Presumably, they believe 
that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

The opinions of the respondents about the present 
regulations for formal consultation range from the at- 
titude that the procedures should be completely reno- 
vated to the feeling that they are fully adequate. The 
prevalent view was that the documents are basically 
sound but that they need systematic codification and 
careful revision. 



Conclusions 



Against a background of distrust and faculty- 
administrative tension, what in many institutions is 
accomplished through mutual understanding, and often 
through informal relationships, has at Fresno become 
highly formal and doctrinaire. The distinctions among 
decisional recommendations, recommendations, and other 
types of actions, for example, are more complicated, 
legalistic, and rigid than either the statutory pro- 
cedures or the informal practices of joint decision 
making in other acad emi c institutions with which the 
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members of the survey team are familiar. The team be- 
lieves that many of the difficulties in carrying out 
both the letter and the spirit of the documents on 
consultation, some of which have been discussed above, 
center around the problem of classifying decisions. 

The team also believes that the formal use of decisional 
recommendations has much to do with inducing a psychology 
of confrontation between faculty and administration. 



Adequate Consultation Imperative . The team 
states emphatically that full, two-way consultation 
between faculty bodies and administrators is imperative. 
Such consultation is embodied in the spirit and the 
language of the Constitution of the Academic Assembly 
and the Bylaws of the Academic Senate. The members of 
the team concur fully with the basic premise of the 
present consultative procedures, which requires full 
participation by faculty and academic administrators in 
the formulation of policy and procedures affecting 
administrative and academic affairs. 

In an institution with the standing of Fresno 
State College, arbitrary administrative action is ob- 
viously unacceptable. Constitutional documents properly 
require the President to consult the faculty on all mat- 
ters of academic policy, and the spirit, if not the 
letter, of these documents requires the President to 
consult on all other matters which significantly affect 
the members of the institution. What is required of 
the President should be required of all other adminis- 
trators. What is required of administrators should be 
required of the faculty as well. If either of these 
parties finds the other derelict in its duty to consult, 
it should call the negligent partner to account. The 
obligation for consultation, of course, is not only be- 
tween faculty and administration. College faculty com- 
mittees bear responsibility for consultation among 
themselves and with appropriate co mmi ttees at lower 
levels. Alert faculty bodies will make certain that 
this consultation takes place. 

The survey team believes that the requirements 
concerning consultation listed in the Faculty Handbook 
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under the simple classification of "Recommendation 
Jj . ). 97" should be faithfully followed. Consultative 
bodies should be given reasonable tL.e to deliberate 
and to formulate recommendations. The right of dis- 
sent should be scrupulously protected, and dissenting 
views, whether of faculty members or administrators, 
should be fully reported. Neither faculty bodies nor 
administrators who have the responsibility and authority 
for review at levels higher than the one at which recom- 
mendations or policies originated should disapprove of 
these recommendations without full consultation with 
the administrators or faculty bodies which transmitted 
them. Again, if any one of these agents is derelict 
at any point in the process, he should be held account- 
able. Furthermore, any individual member of the faculty 
should have access under appropriate procedures to any 
decision-making body or officer whose acts bear on his 
academic or his personal interests. 

Information is not equivalent to consultation. 

If the appropriate body of the Academic Senate is re- 
quired to consult with the President on the membership 
of major college committees, simply informing him of 
the nominations that the committee expects to make to 
the Senate does not constitute consultation. Likewise, 
for the President, or other administrators, simply in- 
fo ruling a consultative body that he finds its recom- 
mendation unacceptable does not satisfy the requirement 
of consultation. A capable administrator will convey 
his points of view, or his reasons, to a consultative 
body in the process of attempting to resolve differences 
and to arrive at constructive proposals which both 
parties can support. This report has already pointed 
out thab when all parties are jointly involved in the 
early stages of decision making, administrative vetoes 
will occur only in the most extraordinary circumstances. 
This is not to say that final administrative disapproval 
will never occur. It is to say that it should not occur 
without thorough consultation. 

Formal consultation and formal decision making 
may often be facilitated by informal communication. 

This report has already stressed the importance of in- 
formal relationships, but it should be noted, too, that 
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it has pointed out that when decisions are made., the 
formal lines of communication and authority should be 
scrupulously followed. This report has also emphasised 
th^t there should be adequate formal means of hearing 
individual faculty grievances against either adminis- 
trative or faculty authority. Institutions which adhere 
to the general principles embodied in inis report will 
have adopted adequate grievance procedures, coupled 
with designated avenues of appeal. 



Recommendations 



1. The survey team believes that commitment of 
all parties to the consultative relation- 
ships described above will now enable the 
college to simplify and clarify its consul- 
tative procedures. To that end, the survey 
team recommends that the college should 
drop the distinctions made in the Consulta - 
tive Procedures document ( Faculty Handbook , 
pp. 9-11; among decisional recommendations , 
recommendations , p olicy decisions, and ad - 
ministrative decisions, and that all matters 
referred from one level to another be treated 
as recommendations. The team recommends , 
further, that faculty bodies and administra - 
tors hold each other responsible for thorc igh 
consultation during the process of arriving 
at recommendations and during the processes 
of faculty and administrative review of such 
recommendations . 

2 . The survey team recommends that the personnel 
grievance procedures should be retained as 
protection against either arbitrary adminis- 
trative or arbitrary faculty action. Clearly 
codified and fully agreed upon procedures are 
essential when personal and professional as 
well as institutional interests are at stake. 

3. The college should abandon the 20-day rule 
for action on the recommendations of certain 
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committees. Fixed deadlines can be destruc- 
tive of adequate consultation and debate, 
especially on matters of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. When committee reports go 
directly to the Senate floor, as the s ur vey 
team has recommended, fixed deadlines for 
action may curtail deliberation. This need 
not prohibit rapid action on urgent matters 
since they can be brought to a vote any 
time the deliberative body desires. If 
faculty committees or administrators are 
suspected of unnecessary or deliberate de- 
lay, the appropriate bodies or individuals 
should press for action. One means of 
avoiding delaying tactics would be to have 
the chairmen of major committees systematic- 
ally check the status of each of their recom- 
mendations. If the Academic Senate desired, 
this task could be undertaken by the Execu- 
tive Committee in the performance of its 
duties as an expediting and. coordinating 
agency. 

4. After the several classes of decisions and 
recommendation i are dropped, the Consulta- 
tive Procedures Committee should codify for 
ready reference the accepted practices and 
policies for faculty-administrative consul- 
tation at various levels. This catalogue 
should be updated as frequently as necessary. 

5. As^ a further check on unacceptable adminis- 
trative' performance and as another measure 
of administrative accountability, Vice Presi- 
cTents and Deans should be appointed for 
stated terms, such as five years; their' 
performance should be evaluated during”* the 
Tast year of their term in office; and their 
acceptability for reappoi ntment determined, 
jointly by a committee composed of faculty 
members and administrators , * Periodic ap- 
praisal of admi nlsTr^Tve" performance is 
rapidly becoming the practice in democratical- 
ly organised colleges and universities. 
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The report turns now from the formal arrange- 
ments for consultation to a malaise of spirit and style 
that endangers the integrity of the college. 



POLARIZATION 

The faculty of the college is split by two op- 
posing factions. These contending groups are known 
locally by various names — a common characterization is 
"conservatives” and "liberals," not very descriptive 
terms, but ones which may be used for practical pur- 
poses. 

The survey team does not know how rigid the 
division is, but infers that the lines are hardening. 

If the polarization is in fact so rigid that the votes 
on any issue can be predicted accurately in advance. At 
will be increasingly difficult to arrive at considered 
judgments on significant questions of college policy. 

Interviewees reported a number of issues around 
which polarization occurs. One is the question of 
faculty versus administrative authority. Another is 
decentralized control versus college-wide review of 
recommendations and decisions by departments and schools. 
These are fundamental problems of governance, and they 
deserve the most thoughtful analysis and debate. 

However, comments by interview subjects induce 
the impression that some of the basic issues have been 
obscured in what has now become a struggle for power 
between the conservatives and liberals. At times, 
power seems to have become an end in itself or, at any 
rate, the means by which the present dissidents hope 
to take control and, in turn, impose their will, or 
the means by which the conservatives seek to maintain 
their present dominance. 

The faculty is not only polarized; it is also 
highly politicized. As one respondent put it, "At 
times we become so political that we forget the educa- 
tional mission of the College." Two arenas are the 
Academic Senate and open meetings of Senate and college 
committees. The methods are not only the usual political 
ones like caucusing and getting out the votes. They 
also include on occasion such devices as organizing 
pressure groups to attend open committee sessions. 

What are normally occasions for relatively unemotional 
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decision making are often magnified into major con- 
troversies. 

In the midst of this controversy, the two 
parties attempt to find recruits among new faculty 
members. One newcomer said that the process goes 
through three stages: l) exploration of ideas and 

attitudes, 2) manipulation, and 3) full membership. 

It is normal, one assumes, to look for allies. But 
when newcomers are asked early to choose sides or are 
co-opted into a tightly knit faction, they are intro- 
duced to the divisiveness of the faculty, rather than 
to the central problems of educational purpose, college 
character, and institutional development. If it were 
widespread, this partisan enlistment could be destruc- 
tive of individual morale, and inimical to a sense of 
community and common purpose. 

One of the more unhappy phases of the conflict 
is that a few persons on both sides have become so 
personally and emotionally involved that their words 
and manners have served to heighten tensions. In ex- 
treme circumstances, individuals have resorted to in- 
vective. Fortunately, the number who have done so is 
very small. 

Vituperation poisons the atmosphere and obstructs 
rational debate. Distrust between individuals and faculty 
groups, and between faculty and administration, which 
many interviewees said is much too widespread, under- 
mines respect for persons and ideas, brings motives 
into question, discourages frank exchange of views, and 
subverts the purposes which the academic decision-making 
processes at Fresno State were presumably designed to 
serve. If this is the atmosphere which characterizes 
the college, or is the climate toward which it is rapid- 
ly moving, one is hard put to avoid the pessimism which 
led an observer of the academic scene to say recently: 

We seem destined, in short, to move in- 
creasingly toward relationships of an ad- 
versary type, characterized by confronta- 
tion and bargaining, backed by force, by 
threat, and intimidation ^Livingston, pp. 

170 - 1717 - 
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These relationships seem to characterize an 
increasing number of institutions. One hopes that 
Fresno State has not gone that far. But it may easily 
reach that end unless it quickly changes direction. 

The survey team does not envisage a bland aca- 
demic co mmuni ty. Controversy is inevitable in the modern 
college and university, which are exposed to many ex- 
ternal pressures and are instrumental to a wide range 
of social needs, and are subject, as well, to the com- 
petition of internal interests. Furthermore, contro- 
versy, if it is responsibly resolved, may stimulate 
growth. At a fundamental level, this controversy is 
about the goals of the college or university, and the 
order of priority of the purposes to be served /Foster, 
pp. 49, 435-443/. 

Conflict over goals gives the institution a 
basic political character. When this report speaks 
critically of politicization at Fresno, it does not 
mean to imply that politics, broadly conceived, has no 
place in the college. It means to say that the college 
should stop to think about how political issues— that 
is to say, issues of educational purpose and value 
should be debated, negotiated, or resolved. 

There are many organizations where poli- 
tics is played, and played with great dedi- 
cation and Machiavellian skill,' a writer 
on university governance said recently; 

'this is the politics of ambition and per- 
sonal power. . . . /ibid/ 

As pointed out above, when power becomes an end 
in itself, when personal conflict obscures the important 
issues, when devious maneuvering supplants forthright 
debate according to established rules, a college is 
about to lose its integrity as an academic political 
society. In the considered judgment of the survey team, 
the integrity of Fresno State College is at stake. 

What can faculty members and administrators do 
to redress the divisiveness, contention, and distrust? 

In the judgment of the survey team, the solution is 
neither to resort to administrative authority nor to 
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accept control by a faculty coterie. The way out is to 
restore the rule of rationality. 

Waldo (1968), an authority in the field of 
public administration, turning recently to the problem 
of university governance, pointed out that the universi- 
ty is an unstable and vulnerable organization because 
it does not posses an overriding, accepted principle 
of authority. Or perhaps," he wrote, "there is an 
overriding principle: the principle of reasonableness, 

together with the democratic norm that, after reason 
and with reason, the majority will prevail. ..." 

The return to analysis, dialogue, debate, and, 
we hope, rationality for the resolution of conflict will 
occur only if certain considerations are observed. 

First, reasoning depends on a style of communication 
best characterized, perhaps, as civility. Vigorous 
as reasoned discussion may be, personal attacks or 
ill-considered charges of faculty or administrative 
culpability should be avoided, as they serve only to 
aggravate divisiveness and to forestall the intelligent 
solution of controversial problems. 

Second, the policy of joint participation by 
faculty and administration in decision making, which 
is built into the articles and documents of governance 
for the college (with revisions recommended in this 
report), should be sincerely and fully followed. Per- 
haps one test of the sincerity of joint deliberation 
and action would be less debate over legalisms and 
more observance of the spirit of two-way communication 
and collaboration. If all sides were moved by tnis 
spirit, they would find few occasions for confrontation 
and recrimination. Several of our respondents empha- 
sized that formal consultation is almost as much a 
matter of style as it is of legality. 

Third, some of our respondents have said that 
the central administrators, especially the President 
and the Vice Presidents, should play a more active role 
in unifying the college. As emphasized earlier in the 
report, they should raise questions of purpose and of 
relevant means of attaining the institution's goals. 

They should keep the interests of the institution and 
the quality of students * educational experience at the 
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center of discussion and planning. There is little 
reason to expect that the self-interests of departments 
and schools, or of faculties and deans, will add up to 
a coherent educational program. The President and the 
Vice Presidents should articulate the paramount in- 
terests of the college as they and the consultative 
bodies make day-by-day decisions. 

Fourth, as long as extreme polarization exists, 
a third force should be encouraged to play a moderating 
role. Several respondents reported that such a moder- 
ate group without partisan commitment does exist, and 
that its members move in one direction or the other on 
particular issues. The interviewees do not know how 
large this moderate force is. Some respondents feared 
that this group might withdraw from an arena character- 
ized by pressure, bitterness, and invective. It would 
be unfortunate if this happened. All sincerely in- 
terested in the future of the college should do every- 
thing possible to stimulate widespread faculty partici- 
pation in discussions of institutional policy. Re- 
sponsible faculty leaders should make a determined 
effort to assure a hearing for all points of view. This 
report has already proposed that major committees should 
reflect a range of views, and therefore should not be 
composed of members of a single "party." 

Finally, if the few whose manner creates ten- 
sions voluntarily retired from the contest, other per- 
sons, whatever their differences of opinion, might suc- 
ceed in making deliberative and consultative bodies 
into productive policy-making instruments. 

The survey team believes that the trend in 
personal and professional relationships toward even 
more destructive conflict is not irreversible. But it 
also believes that all those who have the welfare of 
the college deeply at heart should lead the return to 
those governmental processes which emphasize the intel- 
lectual values of the institution. 

As a member of the survey team (Stull, 1963) 
wrote some time ago, the spirit required is 

. . .willingness to listen together with 

the desire to understand, the courage to 
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£vsk peitinent questions, and the decency 
to give reasoned answers. These qualities 
grow only with use. No reorganization can 
supply them. With luck and persistence, a 
system can sometimes be found that will make 
it easier for them to appear ^jpp. 71-81 ~J • 



Conclusions 



The basis for joint faculty-administrative 
participation in decision making was established in 
the Constitution of the Academic Assembly, the Bylaws 
of the Academic Senate, and the regulations for consul- 
tative procedures which were subsequently adopted. The 
survey team fully supports the basic premise governing 
the relationships of faculty and administration, as 
stated in the Faculty Handbook : 

The ultimate purpose of consultative pro- 
cedures shall be to guarantee full parti- 
cipation by faculty and academic adminis- 
trators in the formulation of policies and 
procedures affecting the administrative 
and academic environment /y. jJ . 

The survey team concurs in the judgment of most 
of its respondents that administrators should become 
involved in deliberations on important matters at early 
stages, and participate throughout the decision-making 
process. (The stage at which administrative participa- 
tion occurs may vary with the matter under consideration 
and with the level at which it originates.) 

With few exceptions, the su. «?y team's respon- 
dents accepted the importance of educ; ional leadership 
by major administrators, and some respondents asked for 
more active initiative from the President and other 
central administrators. In asking for more administra- 
tive leadership, these respondents did not seek adminis- 
trative direction or arbitrary authority. The leader's 
primary task is to mobilize the members of an organiza- 
tion toward the attainment of goals which all partici- 
pants have had a share in defining. 
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Leadership in an academic institution proceeds 
in great part through the effective use of formal 
methods of consultation and participation. It also 
depends to a high degree on informal, face-to-face 
relationships. Only by putting aside the operational 
details which often monopolize their time can adminis- 
trators participate in the informal interchange of 
ideas which should characterize an intellectual environ- 
ment. 

The survey team has pointed out that the Presi- 
dent and his immediate administrative associates should 
comprise a working team in which all of the members 
actively contribute to the discussion of substantive 
educational and administrative questions. To such 
qualified associates, a President should delegate a 
large degree of discretion and authority, with the 
expectation that they will act in accordance with 
policies which they have helped to form. 

The survey team believes that the President 
should take an active part in the nomination of candi- 
dates for the positions of Vice President and Chief 
Financial Officer. To that end, it recommends that 
the President be made a member, ex officio, without 
vote, of the consultative committee for the nomination 
should be made by action of the voting members of the 
committee . 

The President must not only share leadership 
with his immediate administrative associates; he must 
share it with the Deans. However, the Deans have a 
special relationship with the President. An Academic 
Dean is accountable both to the faculty and to the 
President. Whatever authority he has is delegated 
from the President and the faculty. Being the man in 
the middle" places the Dean in the difficult position 
of having to remain acceptable both to the President 
and to the faculty which he represents. 

Since the Dean should be fully acceptable both 
to the faculty and to the President, the survey team 
recommends that the President or his representative 
should serve as a member, ex officio, without vote, on 
the selection committee. It also recommends, again, 
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that the for m al nomination should be made by the voting 
members of the committee. 

The nature of the relationships among the Presi- 
dent, the Vice Presidents, the Deans, and the faculties 
makes it desirable to amend the relevant consultative 
procedures to require the nominating committees to 
present at least three nominations, unless the appoint- 
ing officer agrees in advance of formal action that a 
single nomination is acceptable. 

In the day-by-day process of decision making by 
faculty bodies and administrators, the college has 
rapidly moved toward decentralization of decision making, 
especially in matters of curriculum and academic person- 
nel. This is particularly true so far as faculty re- 
view of recommendations and decisions is concerned. 

This trend threatens the educational integrity of the 
college , especially since there is no long-range plan 
for development against which proposals for curriculum, 
educational policy, and faculty recruitment can be 
measured. Furthermore, decentralization may easily lead 
to the uneconomic use of scarce human and financial re- 
sources and condemn the college to academic mediocrity. 

To what extent decentralization at Fresno State has 
been the product of deliberate design, on the one hand, 
or of inadvertence, on the other, the survey team is 
unable to say. In any event, it believes that decentral- 
ization has been carried too far. Therefore, it recom- 
mends that l) the rapid decentralization of faculty re- 
view should be halted; 2) departments should continue 
to exercise their responsibility for initiative with 
respect to curriculum and faculty personnel but their 
recommendations should be reviewed by school committees 
in the light of established educational policy; 3) col- 
lege committees also should protect and advance the 
functional integrity of the institution by making sub- 
stantial reviews of the recommendations which reach 
them; and 4 ) if a college-wide course committee is not 
reinstated, the office of the Academic Vice President 
should make a substantive rather than pro forma review 
of course proposals. 

The survey team made a careful analysis of the 
documents governing consultative procedures. In brief, 
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it found that the documents are sometimes ambiguous, 
that the relevant provisions from various sources have 
not been codified, and that the procedures are in some 
regards defective. In the end, the survey team concur- 
red with the prevalent but not unanimous view of its 
respondents that the formal procedures need revision. 

More particularly, the team came to the conclusion that 
the formal use of "decisional recommendations" has had 
much to do with the development of a psychology of con- 
frontation between faculty and administration. Never- 
theless, the survey team states emphatically that ade- 
quate consultation in both directions between faculty 
bodies and administrators is imperative, and that arbi- 
trary administrative action is unacceptable. If either 
faculty or administration finds the other derelict in 
the duty to consult, it should call the negligent part- 
ner to account. 

The survey team believes that the consultative 
processes will proceed more smoothly and effectively if 
one especi all y technical element of the present consul- 
tative system is simplified. To that end, the survey 
team recommends that the college drop the distinction 
among decisional recommendations, recommendations, 
policy decisions, and administrative decisions, and 
that all matters referred from one level to another be 
treated as recommendations. It recommends, further, 
that both faculty bodies and administrators should hold 
each other responsible for thorough consultation. 

The survey team believes that safeguards against 
either arbitrary administrative, or arbitrary faculty, 
action are essential. Therefore, it recommends that the 
personnel grievance procedures should be retained and 
scrupulously followed when invoked. 

As a further check on unacceptable administra- 
tive performance and as another measure of administra- 
tive accountability, the survey team recommends that 
Vice Presidents and Deans should be appointed for stated 
terms, that their performance should be evaluated during 
the last year of their term of office, and that their 
acceptability for reappointment should be determined 
jointly by a committee composed of faculty members and 
administrators . 
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No matter how well they are drawn, the struc- 
tures and forms of governance will not alone suffice to 
produce an academic community which can constructively 
resolve its differences over ends and means. The spirit 
with which the participants use the instruments of 
governance may be even more important than their struc- 
tural framework. It is for this reason that the divis- 
iveness and distrust which it found disturbed the sur- 
vey team. The faculty is polarized and politicized, and 
there is more than a suggestion of factional struggles 
for power. In the team’s judgment, the most pressing 
problem which the college faces is that of turning a 
society rent by factionalism into an academic political 
community democratically governed by the rule of reason. 
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Summary 



No detailed summary of recommendations and con- 
clusions needs to be appended here. Such summaries may 
be found on pages 48, 49 and 50 of Chapter II and pages 
91 to 95 of Chapter III. The survey team wishes only 
to add a final comment. 

Fresno State College is to be commended for 
having devised a comprehensive system of internal, gov- 
ernance. Likewise President Frederic W. Ness merits 
praise for having accepted this system soon after taking 
office — accepted it, the survey team believes, in good 
faith. 

Although the Constitution of the Academic As- 
sembly and the Bylaws of the Academic Senate may have 
been written after a period of distrust and tension 
between faculty and administration, these documents 
straightforwardly incorporate the principle of joint 
faculty- administrative decision making. The Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws were written with the sound intention 
of according the faculty a large role in deciding, 
within the constraints of the state college system, 
most, if not all, significant aspects of internal col- 
lege policy. For example, the Constitution of the 
Academic Assembly delegates to the faculty the ". . . 
responsibility and authority to develop and recommend 
policies. . . " and declares that the faculty "... 
should be consulted on all academic policy matters by 
the President of the College." 

The college has also established means of pro- 
tection against arbitrary administrative action, as 
every system of college and university governance 
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should. For example, an Interim Document established 
procedures for handling individual grievances. This 
document as presented in the Faculty Handbook , provides 
that 



Every faculty member has the right to a 
full and impartial hearing of an alleged 
grievance, a prompt decision at the de- 
partment, division, or school level, and 
appeal for review in accordance with es- 
tablished procedures ^p. 11 ■ 

Full consultation is another means of defense 
against the abuse of administrative authority. The 
survey team has declared that such consultation between 
faculty and administration is imperative in reaching 
decisions on all important matters of policy and action. 
It has proposed that if either of these parties finds 
the other derelict in its duty to consult, it should 
call the negligent partner to account. 

As still another form of protection against 
arbitrary administrative action, the team recommends 
that the performance of Vice Presidents and Deans 
should be evaluated periodically, and their accepta- 
bility for reappointment determined. 

All these are important and necessary formal 
measures of accountability. If the system of govern- 
ance really works, the several parts of the college 
community will interchange views informally as well as 
formally— and not always in one direction. 

The survey team found evidence on the campus of 
a contentious atmosphere that generated strong, although 
by no means complete, faculty polarization. Although 
the basic constitutional documents do not seem to be 
contentious in spirit, the Consultative Procedures 
documents appear to be based on the adversary principle. 
The latter documents probably were engendered by the 
distrust which characterized an earlier period. The 
team has proposed changes in the documents designed 
to make them less legalistic and cumbersome, in order 
to promote responsible consultation at all levels of 
decision making and administration. 
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The survey team has suggested, a return to 
civility wherever this is called for, and especially 
to the principle of rationality in vigorous debate 
over controversial issues. The process of reaching 
rational decisions should be coupled with the willing- 
ness of all elements of the academic political community 
to respect actions taken according to the principles of 
government to which the college committed itself consti- 
tutionally. 

A return to impersonal, if spirited, debate will 
enable the college more fully to enjoy other important 
benefits which its system of governance should confer. 
One of these values is an open system of decision 
making. With infrequent exceptions, the major Senate 
and college committees hold open meetings — so open that 
they sometimes find it difficult to conduct their busi- 
ness efficiently. The minutes of the Academic Assembly, 
the Academic Senate, and major committees are widely 
distributed. The survey team is not as certain that 
co mmuni cation from administrators is equally compre- 
hensive and complete. Had it made a more careful sur- 
vey of formal and informal dissemination of information 
by administrators, the team might have found a generous 
amount. The visitors simply observe here that every 
part of the college should make a determined effort to 
inform. Even then the lines of communication will oc- 
casionally break down, or the participants will fail 
to read or listen. 

The survey team has noted that the President 
has established an Administrative Council composed of 
Deans and, on occasion, other administrators and commit- 
tee chairmen. This kind of lateral communication can 
aid significantly in holding the college on course — if 
in fact the course has been charted. The Administra- 
tive Council, the survey team was told, is not a body 
which makes policy decisions, although there is some 
suspicion on the campus that it does. If he has not 
already done so, the President should imme diately 
clarify the function of the Council for the college 
c ommuni ty, and the minutes and reports it generates 
should be widely distributed. 
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The survey team concludes that, if all members 
of the college made a sincere and determined effort to 
conduct the affairs of the college according to the 
principles embodied in this report, they could put 
aside the adversary attitude, plan a distinctive and 
distinguished future for the institution, and realize 
these expectations in large measure. 
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